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THE WEST OF FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER 


BY RAY ALLEN BILLINGTON 


F history, as a nineteenth-century German philosopher 
maintained, is “humanity becoming and being conscious 
of itself,’”* the historian is endowed with an awesome 

responsibility. He must shape the multitudinous fragments 
that constitute the human record into a mosaic that not 
only accurately records the story of civilization, but that 
helps chart the course his nation can best follow to live in 
harmony with other nations in a contracting world. His- 
tory, in this sense, is a powerful force for good or evil, cap- 
able of engendering the passions of nationalism that can 
lead to war, or the international understanding that can 
help achieve peace. The historian’s interpretation of his 
country’s past, increasingly instilled into each new genera- 


1 John Gustav Droysen, Outline of the Principles of History (Bos- 
ton, 1893), 48. This volume, which greatly influenced Turner’s early 
thinking, was presented to the Henry E. Huntington Library by Pro- 
fessor Turner. 





Dr. Ray A. Billington is William Smith Mason professor of 
history at Northwestern University. This paper was pre- 
sented at the dinner session of the 82nd annual meeting of 
the Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, October 22, 
1960. The study essential to the preparation of this paper 
was made possible by a Faculty Research Grant from the 
Social Science Research Council in the year 1959-1960. 
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tion as the educational process broadens, determines na- 
tional destinies no less than the whims of diplomats or the 
quirks of fate. 


Interpretations of American history have been many 
in the nearly two centuries of the nation’s existence. Nine- 
teenth-century writers found in the contest between “Puri- 
tans” and “Cavaliers,” in the nation’s democratic institu- 
tions, in the struggle over slavery, keys to an understanding 
of the past; more acute scholars in the twentieth century 
have emphasized the mingling of peoples resulting from 
immigration, the emergence of industrialization and urban- 
ization, and the abundance of natural resources as uniquely 
important in explaining the distinctive civilization of the 
United States. No single interpretation of American his- 
tory, however, is more meaningful today than the “fron- 
tier hypothesis” enunciated by Frederick Jackson Turner 
in 1893. 


To Turner the ever-receding West was the most un- 
usual feature of the country’s history, and the most impor- 
tant—but by no means the only—force responsible for the 
distinctiveness of its traits and institutions. “The existence 
of an area of free land,” he wrote in a moment of regret- 
table overstatement, “its continuous recession, and the ad- 
vance of American settlement westward, explain American 
development.”* As civilization was repeatedly reborn in 
successive Wests, Turner believed, inherited democratic 
tendencies were strengthened, nationalism accentuated, and 
certain traits magnified to the degree that they marked 
the American people as different from their European an- 
cestors. “That coarseness and strength combined with 
acuteness and inquisitiveness,” he wrote; “that practical, 
inventive turn of mind, quick to find expedients; that mas- 
terful grasp of material things, lacking in the artistic but 
powerful to effect great ends; that restless, nervous en- 
ergy; that dominant individualism, working for good and 


2Turner’s famous essay, “The Significance of the Frontier in 
American History,” has been often reprinted. It is most conveniently 
available in Frederick Jackson Turner, The Frontier in American 
History (New York, 1920). The quotation is from page 1. 
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evil, and withal that buoyancy and exuberance which comes 
with freedom—these are traits of the frontier, or traits 
called out elsewhere because of the existence of the fron- 
tier.’’* 


For a generation after its enunciation, this “frontier 
thesis” was universally accepted by students of American 
history, many of whom went beyond Turner in ascribing 
all aspects of the past to its influence. Beginning in the 
1920’s, however, criticisms began to mount; these increased 
in number and virulence after Turner’s death in 1932. Two 
features of the hypothesis were particularly attacked. How, 
his detractors asked, could a “continually advancing fron- 
tier line,”* distant from the centers of population and peo- 
pled by only a handful of the most advanced pioneers, have 
such a profound effect on a whole society? Why, others in- 
quired, did Turner draw all of his examples from the fore- 
sted eastern third of the United States when the larger 
western grasslands provided a completely different environ- 
ment for frontiering? Was it because the thesis applied 
only in the humid East and broke down completely as an 
explanation of the semiarid West’s civilization? 


Turner never bothered to answer these criticisms, al- 
though some of them stung him deeply. “I find myself,” he 
confided to a friend after reading a hostile review, “like a 
great grandfather in reference to the essay on The Frontier, 
quite ready to see its imperfections myself, but disposed to 
pick up the cudgels when someone else finds flaws in its 
features.”* Yet his private correspondence and unpublished 
essays, newly opened to the use of scholars at the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, reveal that he not only anticipated his 
critics but answered them effectively, in his own mind at 
least. The West of Frederick Jackson Turner was not an 


8 Ibid., 38. 

4The phrase was used by Turner in his “Significance” essay. 
Tbid., 2. 

5 Turner to Mrs. William Hooper, February 13, 1921. Frederick 
Jackson Turner Papers, The Henry E. Huntington Library, TU-H 
Box 5 Correspondence. Hereafter referred to as the “Turner Papers, 
HEH.” 
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“advancing line,” but a vast receding zone peopled by a 
variety of pioneer types; that “West” operated as effect- 
ively as a catalytic agent in the trans-Mississippi grass- 
lands as it did in the wilderness of Kentucky. 


To Turner, the West or the “frontier” was both a “mi- 
gratory section” and a “stage of society” where civilization 
was “continually beginning over again.’* It was, he wrote 
to Norman Foerster in 1926, “not merely the ‘edge of civil- 
ization,’ but . . . the barometer of a society expanding into 
the wilderness, into the field of unexploited resources, un- 
settled lands, etc., with its reactions on the unsettled so- 
cieties behind this moving edge, and its influence through 
inherited ideas upon regions once frontier, but no longer.” 
Again he explained that “The ‘West’ with which I dealt was 
a process rather than a fixed geographic region: it began 
with the Atlantic coast ; and it emphasized the way in which 
the East colonized the West, and how the ‘West’ as it stood 
at any given period affected the development and ideas of 
the older areas to the East.’ As a result of the repeated 
operation of this process, “American society was not only 
developing vertically, so to speak, in the older areas; it was 
also expanding horizontally into new frontiers. American 
development was continually beginning over on the fron- 
tier. The nation was at the same time a mature society and 
a society just beginning, undergoing the transformations 
due to creative interaction with fresh supplies of free land, 
and natural resources, fresh fields for social and political 
institutions.’’® 


6 Notes for lecture on “Sectionalism in American Politics” given 
at Pasadena, California, February 20, 1928. Turner Papers, HEH, 
File Drawer No. 14, unmarked folder. Three years later Turner 
stated that “the moving frontier line with which I have dealt cer- 
tainly hardly applies to a merely thinly-settled isolated county.” 
Turner to R. M. Harper, October 12, 1931. Turner Papers, HEH, TU 
Box 46, Correspondence. 

™Turner to Norman Foerster, July 27, 1926. Turner Papers, 
HEH, TU Box 35, Correspondence. 

8 Turner to Merle Curti, August 8, 1928. Turner Papers, HEH, 
TU Box 38, Correspondence. 

® Notes for lecture on “The Last Quarter Century, 1890-1916,” 
given at the University of Chicago, 1916. Turner Papers, HEH, File 
Drawer No. 15, folder marked: “Lecture Univ. of Chicago, 1916.” 
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The greatest impact of this frontiering process, Turner 
felt, was on the West; he fully agreed with Lord Bryce that 
“the West may be called the most distinctively American 
part of America.”* “While the influence of the frontier 
permeated East as well as West,” he told an audience in 
one of his last public lectures, “by survival of the pioneer 
psychology and by the reaction of the Western ideals and 
life upon the East, it was in the newer regions—the area 
called ‘the West’ at any given time—that frontier traits 
and conceptions were of most importance.”™ “Even today,” 
he felt, “western ideals are strong from the Alleghanies to 
the Pacific. Thus the West has come to dominate the ideals 
and the fundamental assumptions of Americans.”"* Com- 
menting on a statement by Norman Ware that “A consider- 
able part of the significance of the frontier lies behind the 
frontier,” Turner added: “Perhaps it would be correct to 
say most of its significance.”** He firmly believed that “the 
frontier reached back its influence to the eastern lands 
which had once themselves been frontier and which could 
not altogether lose earlier traits as they changed to settled 
society.””** 


Turner, then, pictured the “West” not as a narrow line 
on the hither edge of the wilderness, but as a broad, mi- 
gratory zone peopled by a variety of frontier types, each 
representing a stage in the advancement of civilization. At 
the “raw outer edge of this movement,” to borrow one of 
his phrases, were pioneers who had descended far on the 
road to savagery—fur trappers, hunters, herdsmen, pros- 
pectors—bent only on skimming off the surface wealth and 


10 James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (New York, 1888), 
895. 


11 Notes for lecture on “Sectionalism in American Poiitics,” given 
at Pasadena, California, February 20, 1928. Turner Papers, HEH, 
File Drawer No. 14, unmarked folder. 

12 Summary of Phi Beta Kappa Address, University of Minne- 
sota, June 6, 1900, in Minnesota Daily, June 7, 1900. Turner Papers, 
HEH, TU Box 54, Manuscripts & Documents. 

13 Note in Turner Papers, HEH, TU File Drawer No. 14, un- 
marked folder. 

14 This statement was made in one of the Lowell Lectures de- 
livered by Turner in Boston in 1918. Turner Papers, HEH, File 
Drawer E, folder marked “Lowell Lectures 1918.” 
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moving on; they made little attempt to perpetuate the civil- 
ization that most had renounced. Behind these shock troops 
of expansion came the farmers, and on their heels the mer- 
chants and town builders and primitive manufacturers who 
would hurry the process of civilization as the “West” passed 
on toward virgin lands. Frederick Jackson Turner recog- 
nized that a clear distinction must be made between these 
pioneering classes; each, in the progression from east to 
west, represented a stage in the rejection of past culture 
and the acceptance of primitive values and practices. “Ob- 
viously,” he wrote in his later years, “ ‘mental ability,’ ‘lit- 
erary skill,’ etc., would not proceed from the outer edge of 
society, and I have never for a moment thought of such 
things as the ‘basic premise’ of my essays on the frontier.”** 


Any analysis of the frontier process as it operated in 
the wilderness east of the Mississippi substantiates the cor- 
rectness of Turner’s theories. This is true even when that 
analysis deals only with one frontier type: the pioneer 
farmer. For that all-important individual was not one but 
three persons, each mirroring a phase of the corrosion of 
civilization under its impact with nature. On the western 
borders lived the “backwoodsman,” or “squatter,” or “first 
settler,” as he was known to contemporaries; behind him 
was the relatively propertyless small farmer; still further 
to the east was the domain of the propertied farmer, the 
first to make a lasting impression on the wilderness. These 
three types, as they existed in the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys in the first half of the nineteenth century, formed 
a cultural spectrum that reveals the operation of the fron- 
tier process. 


The backwoodsmen were restless nomads who lived in 
brush shanties or half-finished log cabins, made a pretence 
of planting a few acres of corn among the still-standing 
girdled trees, owned nothing save an occasional cow or a 
few pigs, and lived largely on the game that abounded on 
the outer edges of the settlements. Tall and pale, with sal- 


15 Turner to L. L. Bernard, November 24, 1928. Turner Papers, 
HEH, Box 40, Correspondence. 
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low complections “like vegetables that grow in a vault, pin- 
ing for light,’’** they were lazy to the point of indolence, 
dirty, sickly, and wild-looking.** “They neglect the cultiva- 
tion of their lands,” noted a traveler; “their buildings go 
to decay, their fences generally made of brush, are levelled 
to the earth by the passing wind, and are never rebuilt un- 
less imperious necessity requires it.”** Only their migra- 
tory instincts related them to the better-known pioneers; 
“these people,” wrote one who knew them well, “retire, with 
the wolves, from the regular colonists, keeping always to 
the outside of the civilized settlements.”*® Usually, when 
he moved on, the squatter had nothing to sell but his “im- 
provements,” for he never bothered to purchase land. “He 
has often no place in view,” a traveler observed, “but jour- 
neys on, always toward the setting sun, for he knows that 
freedom such as he seeks has retreated thither.”’*° 


These were the frontiersmen who, despite their scant 
numbers and brief occupancy, gave the West its reputation 
for lawlessness, brutality, and savagery. Scarcely a trav- 
eler from the East or Europe in the 1830’s and 1840’s who 
did not return from the west with harrowing tales of 
pitched battles between men of this ilk—“tearing, kicking, 
scratching, biting, gouging each others eyes out by a dex- 
terous use of a thumb and finger, and doing their utmost 
to kill each other, even when rolling over one another on 
the ground.”** One visitor told of commiserating with the 
victim of such a battle whose nose had been bitten off. 
“Don’t pity me’ said the noseless hero, ‘pity that fellow 
there,’ pointing with one hand to another who had lost an 


16 John Melish, Travels through the United States of America, in 
the Years 1806 and 1807, and 1809, 1810, & 1811 (London, 1818), p. 
373; Morris Birkbeck, Notes on a Journey in America (London, 1818), 
p.125. 

17George W. Featherstonhaugh, Excursion through the Slave 
States (New York, 1844), pp. 81-82. 

18 George W. Ogden, Letters from the West (New Bedford, Mass., 
1823), pp. 16-17. 

19 Birkbeck, Notes on a Journay, p. 92. 

P 20 Eliza W. Farnham, Life in Prairie Land (New York, 1846), 

p. 329. 

21 Fortescue Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country 
(Pittsburgh, 1810), p. 118. 
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eye, and shewing the eye which he held triumphantly in 
the other.” Others recorded meetings with men who had 
lost eyes or noses or ears,”* or visits to jails where the pris- 
oners were charged with such crimes as eye-gouging, nose 
biting, and stabbing in the back.** At one frontier camp 
meeting a traveler saw a reformed tough of this sort strug- 
gling with the Devil as his friends shouted, “Gouge him, 
Billy !—Gouge him, Billy!—Gouge him!”** 


To backwoodsmen who descended to such acts of bru- 
tality, all contacts with the civilization from which they had 
fled were distasteful. “They are a race,” one visitor re- 
corded, “which delight much to live on the frontiers, where 
they can enjoy undisturbed, and free from the control of 
any laws, the blessings which nature has bestowed upon 
them.”*° A promoter who told a group of this sort that he 
planned to effect improvements that would assure them 
“civilization, intelligence, comfort and wealth” was told in 
no uncertain terms that most of them had come there to 
get away from civilization, and that if it followed them, 
they would leave the country.*7 One New England school 
master who attempted to civilize the squatters on Indiana’s 
remote frontier was forcefully told that all they wanted 
was the three R’s, “except a little ‘Jografree,’ and ‘Sur- 
veyin’ enough to run lines around a quarter section: which 
were ‘naturally allowed to be sorter useful like.’”** A little 
later this harried teacher confessed that “I have only three 
pupils professedly studying even Latin! and that only to 
understand law-terms. The rest are literally in the R.R.R. 


22 Ibid., pp. 118-119. 

23 Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years (Boston, 
1826), p. 98; Thomas Ashe, Travels in America, Performed in 1806 
(London, 1808), I, 230-231; James Flint, Letters from America (Ed- 
inburgh, 1822), p. 114. 

24 Melish, Travels through the United States, pp. 414-415. 

25 Baynard Rush Hall, The New Purchase: or, Seven and a Half 
Years in the Far West (New York, 1843), II, 158-159. 

26 Francis Baily, Journal of a Tour in the Unsettled Parts of 
North America in 1796 and 1797 (London, 1856), p. 217. 

27 Quoted in F. Garvin Davenport, “Culture versus Frontier in 
Tennessee, 1825-1850,” Journal of Southern History, V (February, 
1939), 24. 

28 Hall, New Purchase, II, 171. 
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and Jografree!’”** This was enough “book larnin” for semi- 
barbarians who had consciously divorced themselves from 
civilization. 


Although the squatters attracted unusual attention 
from visitors, giving the whole frontier its reputation for 
lawlessness and brutality, they were far from typical of 
the pioneers. Less glamorous, but far more numerous and 
important, were the relatively propertyless small farmers 
who constituted the second group noticeably on the agri- 
cultural frontier. These pioneers could be distinguished 
from the backwoodsmen principally by a greater ambition; 
most hoped to make their new homes permanent and to 
reproduce in the West the civilization they had known in 
the East. Hence they welcomed schools and newspapers, 
cleared away the trees from thirty or forty acres, and built 
a substantial log cabin. Usually they owned a few domestic 
animals and sometimes they planted orchards, but they 
made no efforts to grow hay or to provide winter feed for 
their stock. Their manners, although crude, were slightly 
more refined than those of the squatters, and they were 
somewhat more willing to submit to legal authority while 
“still preserving that unconquerable principle of independ- 
ence and equality which is naturally attached to Americans 


_ in general, but more particularly those who inhabit these 


western countries.”*° Like their predecessors, the property- 
less small farmers usually moved four or five times in a 
lifetime, for most of them lacked the determination neces- 
sary to grow up with the new country. A transitional 
group, they gained their livelihood by enduring the hard- 
ships of pioneering, for they accumulated capital only by 
selling out their “improvements.” 


The propertied farmers to whom they sold were usu- 
ally experienced agriculturists with sufficient capital from 
the sale of a farm in the East to buy 160 acres or more, 
build a substantial frame house, and enlarge the area under 
cultivation. This allowed the production of surpluses for 


29 Ibid., II, 173. 
80 Baily, Journal of a Tour, p. 218. 
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the winter feeding of stock or for conversion into export- 
able flour or meat. The marketing of these surpluses re- 
quired roads to link the new settlements with those further 
east ; merchants, processors, lawyers, and bankers also were 
demanded to handle needed transactions, and as they clus- 
tered at central points, villages and towns began to emerge. 
Thus the frontiering process slowly reached its end, for the 
propertied farmers, unlike their predecessors, seldom moved 
on; their object was to grow up with the country, and to 
transform it into a replica of their well-remembered east- 
ern homes. “I know no reason,” one of them wrote, “why 
the fullest expanding of the intellect is incompatible with 
the handling of an axe, or the most luxuriant development 
of the imagination with following the plow.”™ 


Fully aware that by merely moving westward they had 
weakened the bonds that united them with a rich cultural 
tradition, their all-consuming ambition was to re-cement 
those ties as rapidly as possible. Books, often carried west- 
ward at great expense and inconvenience, were commonly 
evident in the homes of this class of settlers. “In travelling 
through the country,” a traveler noted, “one will meet with 
a well thumbed and select library in the log cabin; an- 
other agreed that he always found “many standard and 


historical works, together with the new novels” in the. 


homes of Westerners.** Every school child of today knows 
that the youthful Abraham Lincoln had to tramp through 
the snow to borrow books from a neighbor; most of us for- 
get that he found many neighbors with well-stocked librar- 
ies who were willing to lend. Newspapers also provided a 
link with culture and were generously patronized. By 1830 
the Mississippi Valley boasted no less than three hundred 
weekly or daily publications, with an estimated circulation 


31 Charles F. Hoffman, A Winter in the West, by a New Yorker 
(New York, 1835), I, 265-266. 

32 Abner D. Jones, Illinois and the West (Boston, 1838), pp. 102- 
103. 

33 W. R. Smith, Observations on the Wisconsin Territory (Phila- 
delphia, 1838), pp. 99-100. 
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of 224,000 copies, or at least one for every three families.** 
Wrote an Englishman living in the Indiana back country 
in 1819: “We have abundance of newspapers, some of which 
are judiciously conducted, and in which many excellent 
original articles are to be found; and all of them devote a 
part of their columns to the public occurrences of Britain. 
I occasionally read some of the latest publications from 
your country, and have frequent opportunities of seeing the 
Reviews, and Literary and Scientific Magazines.”* 


Schools were no less in demand, for they not only as- 
sured the perpetuation of culture but laid the basis for a 
still richer civilization in the future. A traveler in interior 
Tennessee found no less than five schools and four places 
of worship in a farm area that had been settled only two 
years before.** Nor was the emphasis in these infant insti- 
tutions solely on such practical subjects as the three R’s or 
surveying. A writer in the Western Review spoke for many 
of his fellow pioneers when he declared: “Should the time 
ever come when Latin and Greek should be banished from 
our Universities, and the study of Cicero and Demosthenes, 
or Homer and Virgil should be considered as unnecessary 
for the formation of a scholar, we should regard mankind 
as fast sinking into absolute barbarism, and the gloom of 
mental darkness as likely to increase until it should become 
universal.”*" 


This allegiance to the past was common, if not typical, 
in the West that Frederick Jackson Turner knew so well. 
There the descent toward barbarism was marked on the 
outer fringes of the frontier zone; there the climb back 
toward civilization occurred with startling rapidity as prop- 
ertied farmers sought to resist the corrosive impact of the 
wilderness and to reproduce in their new homes the un- 
changed culture of their old. But did these alterations take 


84 Robert Baird, View of the Valley of the Mississippi or the Emi- 
grant’s and Travellers Guide to the West (Philadelphia, 1834), p. 324. 

35 Flint, Letters from America, p. 269. 

36 Adam Hodgson, Letters from North America, Written during 
a Tour in the United States and Canada (London, 1824), I, 269. 
31 Western Review, III (October, 1820), p. 145. 
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place in the same manner when the pioneers left the forests 
and began their conquest of the Great Plains? Did the fron- 
tier process—implying, as it does, a recurring rebirth of 
society on the hither edge of the area of free lands—operate 
in the vast grasslands of the trans-Mississippi West? 


In Nebraska and her sister states a comparable trans- 
formation in the social order did take place, but with sig- 
nificant variations. There one group of pioneers—the prop- 
ertyless squatters—was largely eliminated; the higher cost 
of pioneer farming on the Great Plains, where the best 
lands must be bought from speculators, farm implements 
and well-drilling machinery purchased, fences and fuel im- 
ported, and farm buildings erected at considerable cost, 
tended to restrict settlement to the better-off. Hence this 
agricultural frontier, almost from the beginning, was peo- 
pled by men and women who wished to perpetuate rather 
than escape civilization. Yet the shocktroops of expansion 
who swept westward before the farmers reflected the same 
attitudes and exhibited the same tendencies as the squatters 
of the Ohio or Mississippi valleys. The fur trappers, the 
buffalo hunters, the cowboys, and the railroad builders had 
made a clean break with the past; many were social misfits 
unhappy in older societies, all were transitory and had 
every intention of moving on as soon as the surface wealth 
had been skimmed off. Like the squatters they succumbed 
to the primitive environment as they happily discarded the 
values as well as the habits of civilization. Wrote a Swedish 
Lutheran missionary as he reached Omaha in the spring of 
1868: “The bandits which once frequented the area around 
Omaha have now retired westward, and more respectable 
people are coming to the city. Now is the time for Swedish 
Lutherans to come.’’** 


Among these precursors of empire, the fur trappers 
found little to attract them to Nebraska, for beaver were 
few in the sluggish streams of the plains, but the construc- 
tion crews that laid the Union Pacific tracks across the 


88 The Hemlandet, December 22, 1868, quoted in James I. Dowie, 
Prairie Grass Dividing (Rock Island, Illinois, 1959), p. 20. 
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territory matched even these semisavages in lawlessness 
and sheer animalism. Numbering several thousand, and 
with an equal number of gamblers, saloon-keepers, dance 
hall girls, and assorted desperados anxious to relieve them 
of their earnings, the graders and track layers lived in a 
peripatetic “Hell on Wheels” that shifted constantly west- 
ward with the gleaming iron rails. At its temporary stop- 
ping places—Omaha and Kearney and North Platte in Ne- 
braska, Julesburg in Colorado, Cheyenne and Green River 
in Wyoming—crews hastily assembled the disreputable as- 
semblage of tents and shacks that provided every device 
necessary to cater to the most discriminating tastes in de- 
bauchery. One journalist counted twenty-three saloons and 
five dance halls in addition to the “Great Tent,” a structure 
one hundred feet long and forty wide where a giant bar 
and a battery of gambling devices were ready to relieve the 
workers of any money left them by the dance hall girls and 
harpies. Every few weeks or months this whole elaborate 
structure would be dismantled, loaded on boxcars, and car- 
ried to the end of the track to be reassembled anew. Wrote 
one disgusted visiting journalist: “It fairly festered in cor- 
ruption, disorder and death, and would have rotted, even in 
this dry air, had it outlasted a brief sixty-day life.”’** 


Matching the debauchery of the railroad towns was 
the exhuberant lawlessness of the “cow towns” that sprang 
up as shipping points for the herds driven northward over 
the Chisholm and Texas trails. Nebraska’s most famous 
“cow town,” Ogallala, never captured the nation’s imagina- 
tion as did Dodge City or Abilene, but for a community of 
only one hundred inhabitants its contribution to the history 
of sin and sudden-death was by no means insignificant. 
During most of the year Ogallala drowsed in respectable 
quietude, but from mid-June until autumn about 100,000 
longhorns were driven in over the Texas Trail, all of them 
tended by trail hands eager to blot out the memory of the 
long weeks in the saddle. The regular citizens gave them 
every opportunity to do so. Railroad Street, just south of 


389 Samuel Bowles, Our New West (Hartford, Conn., 1869), p. 57. 
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the Union Pacific tracks, boasted two sumptuous saloons— 
the Cowboy’s Rest and the Crystal Palace—as well as dance 
halls, gambling emporia, and “the most substantial jail west 
of Omaha.” Seventeen victims of gunplay were buried in 
Ogallala’s “Boot Hill” between 1874 and 1884, a respectable 
number for a community of one hundred inhabitants. The 
town’s most spectacular crime spree occurred in 1877 when 
a Texan named Joel Collins appropriated the cash from the 
sale of a Texas herd and took out for the Black Hills gold 
rush, only to return a short time later with a partner called 
Sam Bass. With four other desparadoes they held up a 
Union Pacific train just west of Ogallala, escaping with 
$60,000. Collins and most of his crew were shot down at 
once, but Sam Bass escaped to Texas for ten more months 
of lawlessness before succumbing to the bullets of a ranger. 
His fame lives on in one of the most celebrated cowboy 
ballads.“ 


Ogallala’s place in the criminal sun was brief, for by 
the mid-eighties the farmers’ frontier was pushing into 
western Kansas and Nebraska, and with it came a new re- 
spectability. By 1886 its population had skyrocketed to- 
wards five hundred, and the town boasted two newspapers, 
a Congregational church, a bank and lumber yard, several 
merchant establishments, the O’Brien and Boile Millinery 
Shop, and only three saloons.*: These new arrivals, whether 
at Ogallala or elsewhere, were farmers who had come to 
stay and grow up with the country. All were men of some 
property; all were determined to perpetuate in the West 
the customs and culture that they had known in the East. 
One woman reflected the ambitions of this whole class when 
she wrote: “I have read in books that the people of the 
frontier kept moving ever westward to escape civilization. 
But if my experience counts for anything, such people were 
the exceptions. So eager were we to keep in touch with 
civilization that even when we could not afford a shotgun 


40 Norbert R. Mahnken, “Ogallala—Nebraska’s Cowboy Capital,” 
Nebraska History, XXVIII (April-June, 1947), 85-104. 
41 Ibid., pp. 105-109. 
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and ammunition to kill rabbits, we subscribed to newspa- 
pers and periodicals and bought books.” 


This urge to reproduce familiar cultural patterns was 
nowhere better expressed than in the literary or debating 
societies that blossomed mushroom-like among the first 
agricultural pioneers on the Great Plains. At Brownville, 
Nebraska, a lyceum association and debating society were 
organized within the first months of settlement, with a 
yearly fee of one dollar for membership, and weekly pro- 
grams that included readings from Shakespeare’s plays and 
talks on such civilized subjects as “Manifest Destiny,” 
“Philosophy, Greek and Roman,” “The Historian, States- 
man and the Divine.”** A homesteader near Columbus, Ne- 
braska, found when he arrived in 1871 that the community, 
which had been open prairie only a few months before, con- 
tained only nine persons, but that they had already formed 
a literary society with weekly meetings where home-com- 
posed papers were read. “It seemed to afford a little pleas- 
ure,” he wrote, “and helped to pass away the time with less 
danger to moral character, perhaps, than might have been 
the case with some other forms of amusement.”** A similar 
society at Rock Creek, Nebraska, filled the local school 
house at its fortnightly meetings, for farmers drove in from 
three or four miles away to attend. Its programs, which 
have been preserved, reveal that local talent was called upon 
for recitations, readings, spelling drills, musical numbers, 
and dialogues, followed by a brief recess and then a debate 
on such subjects as: “Resolved, that fear of punishment 
has a greater influence over human conduct than does the 
hope of reward.’’* 


Newspapers were as effective as literary societies in 
linking the new settlers to their past lives, and these also 
multiplied in pioneer Nebraska. Sometimes they even pre- 


42 Elise D. Isely, Sunbonnet Days (Caldwell, Idaho, 1935), 180. 

43 Everett Dick, The Sod House Frontier, 1854-1890 (New York, 
1937), 70-71. 

44 John Turner, Pioneers of the West (Cincinnati, 1903), 62. 

45 Edward E. Dale, “The Frontier Literary Society,” Nebraska 
History, XXI (September, 1950), 167-182. 
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ceded farmers into a new community, for land speculators 
and promoters recognized the value of publicity and often 
endowed a journeyman printer with a few hundred dollars 
worth of type and a hand press, and told him to set up shop 
on the prairie. The editor of the Huntsman’s Echo, which 
began publication at Wood River, 150 miles west of Omaha, 
in 1860, complained in an early issue that buffalo herds 
regularly trampled his garden, but hoped that a town would 
soon grow up around him.* Similarly the Omaha Arrow 
made its first appearance on July 28, 1854, only weeks after 
the territory had been opened to pioneers, and at a time 
when Indians still claimed the land and charged ten dollars 
to anyone who wanted to build a house. The editor recorded 
in his first number that he was “seated upon the stump of 
an ancient oak, which serves for an editorial chair,” writ- 
ing on his “badly abused beaver for a table.’’*? These primi- 
tive beginnings led to a lusty growth of newspapers; as 
early as 1859 the thirteen editors of Nebraska Territory 
met to form the “Editors and Publishers Association of Ne- 
braska,” while by 1874 no less than one hundred papers 
appeared regularly.*® Eastern visitors never ceased to mar- 
vel that towns of only a few hundred people could support 
one or more newspapers that were “not only read but de- 
voured by everybody.”** Another visitor, when inquiring of 
a native how such a tiny city could keep up four news- 
papers, was told that “it took four newspapers to keep up 
such a city.” 


The thirst for education was as great as the thirst for 
news among Nebraska’s pioneer farmers. Instances abound 
of infant communities that gave their attention to schools 
even before the first crops were planted. Thus in Buffalo 
County a group of new settlers who arrived in April, 1871, 


46 Dick, Sod House Frontier, p. 419-420. 

47 Ibid., p. 420. 

48 The Pioneer, December, 1883, quoted in Dowie, Prairie Grass 
Dividing, p. 18; Henry A. Brainerd, “Nebraska’s Press History”, 
Nebraska History, XIII (October-December, 1932), 266-271. 

49 Featherstonhaugh, Excursion through the Slave States, p. 96. 

50 Quoted in Robert G. Athearn, High Country Empire (New 
York, 1960), pp. 240-241. 
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when only four claims had been filed in the entire county, 
met to form a school district only eight days later and when 
all were still living in the railroad boxcars that had brought 
them west.°' Within three months they had opened their 
first school. The universality of this spirit was reflected 
in the first territorial school law, passed on March 16, 1855, 
when the territory was only a year old. The elaborate edu- 
cational machinery provided by this pioneering measure 
failed to operate effectively in a country so new that little 
land was on the tax rolls, but the basis was laid for an ef- 
fective system.** In the meantime individual communities 
cared for their own needs through common effort; after 
one meeting to discuss the problem in a pioneer settlement, 
one who was present recorded that “everybody promised to 
work; nearly everybody signed for six days—some included 
their teams.”** Such self-sacrifice in a land where primal 
needs were many made clear the frontiersman’s desire to 
perpetuate civilization. A hymn sung at the letting of the 
contract for the construction of the first building of the 
University of Nebraska in 1869 mirrored their idealism: 
“Upon this wild and lone frontier 
Behold the edifice we rear; 


With yet no homes to call our own, 
Man cannot live by bread alone.’’54 


Schools and newspapers may have been partially in- 
spired by a desire to boom real estate values as well as to 
perpetuate culture, but the same cannot be said for the re- 
markable support given to theatrical companies on the 
Great Plains frontier. Nebraska’s pioneers enjoyed their 
first theater on May 28, 1857, when a company of three 
men and one woman played “The Merry Cobbler” at “Arm- 
strong and Clark’s new frame storeroom” in Omaha. Rather 
than being grateful for this renewed contact with the arts, 
the editor of the Omaha Nebraskian complained that the 


51 Dick, Sod House Frontier, p. 315. 

52 Helen Siampos, “Early Education in Nebraska,” Nebraska 
History, XXIX (June, 1948), 113-133. 

53 Quoted in Athearn, High Country Empire, pp. 233-234. 

54 Othman A. Abbott, Recollections of a Pioneer Lawyer (Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, 1929), p. 152. 
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actors failed to realize the high cultural level of the com- 
munity. “We would, in all kindness,” he wrote, “suggest to 
the company, that a higher order of plays would be more 
acceptable to a refined audience.” Then, in a slightly mel- 
lower mood, he went on to accept the fact that “there must 
be a beginning—as well as an end—to all things. Three 
years ago, the streets of our city were trodden by the deer 
and the timid prairie wolf, and our ‘corner lots’ were the 
homes of the gopher. Three years hence and our population 
of 1800 may have increased to almost as many thousands, 
and ‘stars of the first magnitude’ may be proud to play at 
our theaters.”* 


Typical frontier optimism distorted this editor’s pow- 
ers of prophecy, for Nebraska was to wait a full decade be- 
fore performances worthy of Omaha’s “refined audiences” 
were given. In the interim the people patronized a variety 
of performers of lesser merit. Thus in 1864 they were of- 
fered such varied fare as the National Harmonists, a Boston 
organist named Henry L. Raymond, a ventriloquist who 
called himself Captain Haskell, and Mrs. Fanny Hernan- 
dez’s Rocky Mountain troupe of child actors. The quality 
of these entertainers was suggested by the disastrous ex- 
periences of one Mr. W. Davis, who was billed as a “cele- 
brated Irish Comedian.” His first number ended abruptly 
when “the vocalist excused himself on the ground of being 
‘too drunk’ [to sing] but informed his hearers, if he ‘was 
sober, he could sing bully.’” During his second number the 
celebrated Mr. Davis broke down, and “scratching his head, 
made a prolonged pause,” then exclaimed, “ ‘Hould on! now 
I have id!’ and changed the tune to ‘Teddy Regan.’” But 
better times were coming, for in the spring of 1867 a spa- 
cious hall, melodiously named the Academy of Music, was 
opened in a new block of buildings on Douglas Street. When 
a troupe from St. Louis under Henry Corri began its per- 


55 Omaha Nebraskian, June 3, 1857, quoted in Robert D. Harper, 
“Theatrical Entertainment in Early Omaha,” Nebraska History, 
XXXVI (June, 1955), 94. The brief account of Omaha’s early the- 
atrical history above is drawn from this excellent article. 
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formances there, the theater had come of age in Omaha, 
and was to thrive for generations to come.” 


These scattered examples of cultural hunger demon- 
strate that the propertied farmers and town dwellers of the 
Great Plains frontier were no more willing to abandon their 
heritage than their counterparts in the Ohio or Mississippi 
valleys. Yet they, like the track layers and fur trappers 
and cowboys who were in the van of civilization’s march 
westward, had been altered, if more subtly and in lesser 
degree, by the frontiering experience. They might aspire 
to perpetuate the East’s culture in their new homes, but the 
differing environment, the accident of separate evolution, 
and the exchange of ideas among the people of different 
backgrounds who mingled on the frontier, all contributed 
to the modification of both their ideas and practices. On 
each a little of the West had rubbed off; each had been en- 
dowed with new ideas, new energy, new ideals, that were 
typically American. In such men Frederick Jackson Turner 
found hope for the nation’s future. “The West that has 
evolved from the frontier,” he wrote a friend in 1911, “will 
continue to be fundamentally important, and there is much 
Western settlement, social and political construction, still 
to follow. The end of free lands, doesn’t mean the end of 
creative activity in the West. It is still in its infancy.”™ 


56 Ibid., 96-104. 
57 Turner to Carl Becker, January 21, 1911. Turner Papers, HEH, 
TU Box 14 Correspondence. 
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THE REPUBLICAN RIVER EXPEDITION, 
JUNE-JULY, 1869 


Il. THE BATTLE OF SUMMIT SPRINGS 


BY JAMES T. KING 


HE Battle of Summit Springs was one of the most cele- 
brated conflicts between the white man and the Indian 
in the history of the American frontier. It received 

national notice at the time,’ and its re-enactment was the 
climax of William F. Cody’s Wild West Show in Madison 
Square Garden as late as 1906.7 But little of the glamour 
of Buffalo Bill’s show was to be seen in the tired little col- 
umn pushing through the sand hills of northeastern Colo- 
rado early in the morning of Sunday, July 11, 1869. 


Major Frank North’s fifty Pawnee Scouts had moved 
out by five o’clock and were followed shortly by the cav- 
alrymen Carr had selected the day before. The supply 
wagons and their escort quickly fell behind as the smaller 

1New York Times, July 15, 1869, p. 1. 


2C. Reckmeyer, “The Battle of Summit Springs,” Colorado Mag- 
azine, IV (November, 1929), p. 218. 





This is the second of two articles on the Republican River 

campaign, developed by Mr. King from a master’s thesis 

completed at the University of Nebraska. The earlier article 
appeared in the September issue of this magazine. 
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detachment moved across the hills. By 7:30 a.m. Carr’s 
column had splashed through the twisting Frenchman River 
“some six or seven times,” and was heading directly west.° 
During the early morning, there were two reports from the 
Pawnee that hostile Indians had been seen, and the com- 
mand had taken up the gallop only to find that the “In- 
dians” were just wild horses.‘ 


At about 10:30 a.m., as the column reached the rough 
country at the breaks of the Platte bluffs, the Scouts again 
sent back a message, reporting that two horsemen had been 
seen and recommending that the entire command be taken 
into a concealing ravine.’ This, perhaps, was another herd 
of horses—but there was too much at stake to risk discov- 
ery by the Dog Soldiers. “Great caution” therefore, “was 
observed by the column, everybody dismounting and lead- 
ing the horses quickly over the ridges, and down through 
steep ravines to the ‘bottom’” to continue the march.* 


Soon the hostiles’ trail divided into two; one small one 
led to the right, toward the Platte, while the other, consid- 
erably larger, struck out across the hills.* It was apparently 
a ruse. Carr reasoned that the Indians were as badly in 
need of water as was his own column, and that they would 
hardly set off across the dry sandhills to get it. Conse- 


3 Journal of the March of the Republican River Expedition .. . 
Bvt. Major General E. A. Carr, Commanding, entry for July 11, 1869. 
(This source will hereafter be cited as Journal of the March, with 
date of entry.) Records of U.S. Army Commands, Selected Docu- 
ments, Hq., Dept. of the Platte, Letters Received, 1867-1869. National 
Archives and Records Service (NARS) Record Group (RG) 98. (This 
body of records is hereafter cited as NARS RG 98.) Microfilm at 
Nebraska State Historical Society. 

*Report, Bvt. Maj. Gen. E. A. Carr to Bvt. Brig. Gen. G. D. 
Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. Hereafter cited as Report, 
Carr to Ruggles with appropriate date. 

5 Ibid. 


6 Journal of the March, July 11, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

7 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. Both 
G. B. Grinnell and Luther North claim that there were three trails, 
and that the cavalry column was here divided into three parts. Cf. 
L. H. North, “Recollections of Captain Luther H. North,” mss., in 
Letters and Papers of Luther Hedden North, 1874-1935, Nebraska 
State Historical Society; G. B. Grinnell, Two Great Scouts and Their 
Pawnee Battalion (Cleveland, 1928), p. 194. This same error is found 
in, among others, Reckmeyer, op. cit., p. 213. 
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quently, the General gambled on the lighter trail leading to 
the Platte and “moved directly toward that stream.” The 
column labored on for several more miles through deep, 
loose sand, nearing the vicinity of Summit Springs.* The 
Scouts again sent in reports. One party had sighted “a 
herd of animals in the valley near the stream to the right, 
while at the same time came a report from the left of In- 
dians seen.’’® 


Either might prove to be the Cheyenne camp. Carr 
decided to detach three companies under Bvt. Col. William 
B. Royall, accompanied by Scout William F. Cody, to move 
toward the “animals.” In the meantime, the General would 
lead the rest of the command along the main trail toward 
the point where the Indians had been reported. Now even 
pack mules were too great an encumbrance, and Carr sent 
them back to the wagon train, which was still barely visible 
in the distance.” 


Both parties took up the gallop. In a few minutes the 
detachment of Scouts in advance of General Carr’s group 
sent back word that tipis had been sighted. This would 
have to be the Cheyenne village." 


Briefly, Carr halted. He seemed very pleased at the 
prospect of at last meeting the elusive Cheyenne for battle.'* 
Any victory over the Cheyenne would loosen their hold on 


8 Summit Springs is located about twelve miles south and four 
miles east of present Sterling, Colorado. 

® Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

10 Ibid. This incident was recalled in garbled form by Luther 
North. He states that Carr, “with a part of the cavalry and five or six 
of our scouts under Sam Wallace took the trail toward the northwest. 
Col.Royal [sic] with the rest of the cavalry and Cody as guide took 
the righthand trail toward the northeast, and my brother with my- 
self and Capt. Cushing and thirty-five of our scouts took the middle 
trail, leading straight north.” (L.H. North, “Recollections .. . 
p. 76.) Apparently Major North’s advance column was a good dis- 
tance ahead, and Captain North perhaps assumed that he was follow- 
ing a separate trail. This account is repeated by numerous secondary 
sources, especially Grinnell, Two Great Scouts, p. 194. 

11 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

12A. Sorenson, “A Quarter-Century on the Frontier, or the Ad- 
ventures of Major Frank North, the White Chief of the Pawnees,” 
mss., Letters and Papers of Frank Joshua North, 1840-1885, Ne- 
braska State Historical Society, p. 139. 
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the valley. But if this should prove to be the village of Tall 
Bull himself, the power of the Dog Soldiers perhaps could 
be broken with a single powerful blow. The General quickly 
sent a messenger to Colonel Royall to ask for a company 
“as soon as he could spare one.” Royall immediately sent 
his strongest company. Again Carr’s command set out on 
the gallop." 


For an hour the column travelled at a wearing pace 
through the hot, loose sand. Still nothing was to be seen 
of the hostiles. The old doubts began to creep into the Gen- 
eral’s mind: “I began to think the whole thing was a hum- 
bug, and that I would have to follow them across the Platte 
and across the Railroad to the north”—in which case the 
chances for a decisive victory would be small indeed. “With 
little hopes of finding anything,’ Carr moved his tired, 
thirsty command forward toward the place where the 
Scouts had reported seeing Indians. At about two o’clock 
in the afternoon several Pawnee Scouts signalled to the 
General to come up with them. Carr galloped up to the ad- 
vance party. The Pawnee pointed out a herd of animals 
about four miles away among the hills. The Scouts were 
sure that they were horses belonging to hostile Indians, but 
Carr, “having been so often disappointed,” was skeptical. 
“I thought it very possible,” he later reported, “it might 
be buffalo, but, of course, [I] determined to go and see.” 


Despite his doubts, the General could not risk a mis- 
take. He ordered the command to prepare for battle. While 
the sweating cavalry tightened girths, the Pawnee began 
stripping for action, wearing only enough of their uniforms 
to identify themselves as soldiers. Colonel Royall’s detach- 
ment rejoined the command as it was preparing for battle; 


18 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
14 Ibid. 
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after a difficult twenty-mile journey, he had found that the 
“animals” reported were only bushes.** 


Their preparations made, the column moved on. Keep- 
ing well hidden in the depressions and ravines between the 
sand hills, the small command moved rapidly to a position 
northwest of the point named by the Pawnee. It soon be- 
came apparent that this time there had been no error. This 
was indeed Tall Bull’s village.** 


As the troops approached within about a mile of the 
Dog Soldier camp, concealment was no longer possible. Carr 
called the command to a halt and ordered a battle forma- 
tion of two ranks. The General placed three companies in 
the first rank, and divided them into three parallel columns, 
double file, with the Pawnee on the left.’ As a rising wind 
stirred clouds of dust around the tensely waiting ranks, 
Carr directed Major Crittenden to take command of the 
first line, and ordered the bugler to sound the charge." 


Captain George F. Price, in command of Company A 
on the right in the front rank, describes that moment: 


Only those who were near him could hear the short, sharp 
notes, but every man saw him going through the motions. 
That was enough. All knew that there was only one call to 


15 Ibid. Grinnell, Vestal, Reckmeyer and others accept Captain 
North’s statement that Colonel Royall and Cody did not return in 
time for the battle: according to North’s recollections many years 
after the incident, Carr “said he would wait for a while for Colonel 
Royai to join him, before making a charge on the village. After 
waiting for perhaps half an hour the General said he would wait no 
longer . . . and we started.” (Cf. L. H. North, “Recollections... ,” 
p. 77; Grinnell, Two Great Scouts, p. 201; S. Vestal, Warpath and 
Council Fire [New York:1948], p. 270; Reckmeyer, op cit., p. 213.) 
However, there can be little question that, as General Carr states, 
Royall had rejoined the column before the battle. 

16 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

17 Ibid. Captain Price states that the Pawnee were in the center. 
(G. F. Price, Across the Continent with the Fifth Cavalry [New 
York, 1883], p. 138.) 

18 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. Accord- 
ing to Brady, the bugler was “so excited that he was unable to pro- 
duce a note. Twice Carr gave the command. Finally, Quartermaster 
Hayes snatched the bugle from the agitated musician and sounded 
the charge himself...” (C. T. Brady, Indian Fights and Fighiers 
[New York, 1923], p. 171.) Though this story also appears in many 
other secondary works, it seems to have no basis in contemporary 
records. 
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sound then; and away dashed the gallant troopers in one of 
the most superb charges ever made by the Fifth Cavalry. 
The spurs sunk deep in the flanks of the good but jaded 
horses, who, seeming to understand the necessity of the oc- 
casion, responded with a magnificent burst of speed.19 


While the leading companies were traveling “at speed” the 
second rank was following at a fast gallop. Almost a mile 
had to be covered in the long charge, and the advance be- 
came ragged as some of the poorer horses fell behind. The 
irregular blue line was unnoticed almost until it burst into 
the long valley that held the Dog Soldier’s camp.” 


The surprise was complete as the regiment “with ring- 
ing cheers” struck the village.** Some of the cavalry 
“reached the village so quickly that the Indians had little 
time to saddle or bridle their horses, and many could not 
even get on horseback.’ Historian Carl Coke Rister pre- 
sents this picture of the havoc caused by the charge: 


. » » pandemonium reigned. The thunderous approach of the 
cavalry, screaming women and crying children running here 
and there to mount ponies or to save some treasured posses- 
sion, the war whoops of the Cheyenne and the counter-chal- 
lenges of the soldiers caused great confusion while dust from 
an approaching storm drove through the village.25 


Captain Price’s unit, according to Price’s own account, 
“turned the enemy’s left flank, and, dashing to the rear, 
killed seven warriors and captured three hundred animals,” 
while “Captain Walker, . . . endeavoring to turn the enemy’s 
right flank, encountered an ugly side-ravine, which delayed 
his progress and permitted a number of the enemy to es- 
cape.’’** 


As the first line of cavalry spread destruction through 
the village, General Carr signalled in the remaining com- 


19 Price, op. cit., pp. 138-9. Even the usually sedate and factual 
Journal breaks into flowing prose to describe the charge: “All being 
ready, the trumpets rang out the ‘charge’ and with hurrahs the col- 
umn and reserve dashed over the hill... .” (Journal of the March, 
July 11, 1869. NARS RG 98.) 

20 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

21 Price, op. cit., p. 139. 

22 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

23C. C. Rister, Border Command, General Phil Sheridan in the 
West (Norman, 1944), p. 150. 

24 Price, op. cit., p. 139. 
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panies. The Cheyenne broke. Those lucky enough to have 
reached their horses streamed out of the camp in an effort 
to escape the vicious onslaught of the cavalry. The troops 
swept back through the camp; one detachment pursued the 
panic-stricken escapees for about four miles, with “some of 
their horses giving out at every step, until finally none were 
able to raise a gallop.” Of the thirteen horses lost in this 
chase, only one was killed by the Indians—the rest died of 
exhaustion.*® 


In the meantime, hot fighting still raged in the village. 
It was certain that there were white prisoners in the camp, 
and they must be found. The Pawnee Scouts were all over 
the village, fighting singly and in groups. They were joined 
by cavalrymen to hunt down the hostiles firing from the 
ravines that led off from the valley.** The Cheyenne, though 
fewer in number than had been anticipated, put up a stout 
last-ditch resistance. 


Tall Bull himself, though he could have escaped, deter- 
mined to die with his tribesmen. “He saw,” says Vestal, 
“that the day was lost—and through his own fault,” and 
had decided to atone for his mistake.** According to Gen- 
eral Carr, Tall Bull “had a little daughter on his horse and 
one of his wives on another. He gave the daughter to his 
wife, and told her to take the white woman who was pris- 
oner, and she might use her to make terms for herself when 
peace was made. The wife begged him to escape with her, 
but he shut his ears, killed his horse, and she soon saw him 
killed, fighting.” 


The exact way in which Tall Bull met his death has 
long been a subject of controversy. Credit for killing the 
chief has been given to Scout Cody, Major North and Lieut. 
George F. Mason. Of the three, North’s claim is the strong- 





25 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
26 Sorenson, op. cit., p. 139. 

27 Vestal, op. cit., p. 172. 

28 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
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est.** In all probability, the story related by Sorenson is 
essentially correct: 


Upon reaching the ravine, [Tall Bull] placed his squaw and 
child inside where he thought they would be safe, and he 
then returned to the mouth of the ravine and shot his mag- 
nificent steed rather than see him fall into the hands of his 
enemies. 


(The Cheyennes in the ravine] . . . kept Major North 
and his party at bay for some time. . . . While [the fighting] 
was still going on, one of the Indians climbing to the top of 
the bank nearest the soldiers, and raising his rifle slew!v 
over the top of the bank he laid it down on top of the 
ground, and then poking it up sufficiently to take a sight 
along the barrell of the weapon he fired directly at Major 
North but missed him [and disappeared into the ravine] ... 
Major North marked well the spot where the Indian had 
dropped his head out of sight ..., dropped down on one 
knee .. . and awaited the reappearance of the Indian’s head. 
Soon the Indian raised his head up to take aim. Major North 
instantly fired, and the Indian dropped dead without firing. 
. . . Later in the day the dead chief, Tall Bull, was found in 
the ravine, directly under the spot where he had climbed up 
to fire at Major North.3° 


The importance of the incident lies not so much in who 
killed Tall Bull as in the significance of his death. There 
is considerable truth in Stanley Vestal’s statement that 
“when Tall Bull’s body fell backwards into that gulch, the 
power of the Dog Soldiers crashed down with him.”** The 
passing of their strong leader broke the back of the Dog 
Soldiers’ resistance. 


After Tall Bull had been killed, his wife and daughter 
came out of the ravine and surrendered themselves to Major 


229 Cody was first given credit for killing Tall Bull by the sensa- 
tionalist writer E. Z. C. Judson, or “Ned Buntline,” and the story was 
perpetuated by those who wrote under Cody’s name. There is even 
a statement attributed to General Carr, published after his death, 
which says that Tall Bull, “firing as he charged, . . . [was killed] by 
Cody’s unerring rifle fire ... ,"" and that when Cody led a horse into 
camp, “Mrs. Tall Bull said that was her husband’s horse.” (Quoted 
in E. J. Leonard and J. C. Goodman, Buffalo Bill, King of the Old 
West [New York, 1955], p. 196.) But the accuracy of Carr’s recol- 
lection becomes dubious in light of the statement in his report of the 
battle that the chief had “killed his horse.” (Report, Carr to Ruggles, 
July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98.) Mason’s claim is found in the highly 
questionable account in Brady, op. cit., pp. 173-9. Sorenson’s account, 
giving Major North the credit, is the only one that does not conflict 
with known facts. (Sorenson, op. cit., pp. 140-1.) 

80 Sorenson, op. cit., pp. 140-1. 

31 Vestal, op. cit., 173. 
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North, who ordered them to the rear where they would be 
out of danger. The Scouts continued to pour gunfire into 
the ravine until it was no longer returned; then, cautiously 
peering over the side of the little canyon, they found eight- 
een dead Cheyenne. All had fought to the end.** 


Meanwhile a search of the camp had revealed two 
white women, captured by the Dog Soldiers from the Kan- 
sas settlement they had raided in May. One was dead— 
murdered by the vengeful Indians during the heat of the 
battle. The other, Mrs. Maria Weichell, was painfully 
wounded.** Mrs. Weichell had been cowering in a lodge, 
fearing when she saw the Pawnee that she had been freed 
from the Cheyenne only to become the prisoner of another 
tribe.** 


General Carr posted pickets and made camp to include 
the entire village as the troops slowly returned from the 
hillsides and from the futile chase.** Captain North was 
among the exhausted soldiers who stopped for water at the 
little creek that flowed through the middle of the camp. “I 
will never forget that creek,” recalled the Captain years 
later : 


When we came to the village after the fight was over I sat 
down on the east bank and dipped up a cup of water and 
drank it. There was a storm coming up. This must have 
been about five or six o’clock, and just as I was drinking the 
sun shone through the clouds straight in my face. I dipped 
up another cup full, when one of my Pawnee boys said “Don’t 
drink that,” and pointed up the stream to my left and there 
about ten feet above me was a dead Indian. His head was 
crusked in and the water was running right through the 
wound and down to where I was dipping it up. If you ever 
saw a sick man I was one.3¢ 


With the exception of one soldier slightly scratched by an 
arrow, the command had not suffered a single casualty. All 
men were present or accounted for.** 


82 Sorenson, op. cit., p. 142. 

83 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
84 Sorenson, op. cit., p. 143. 

85 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
86 L. H. North, “Recollections ... ,” p. 82. 

87 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. 
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General Carr immediately organized his camp. He sent 
a courier to call in the wagon train and appointed a board 
to make a preliminary count of captured and dead Chey- 
enne. Mrs. Weichell was made as comfortable as possible 
in one of the ambulances. 


The long-approaching storm finally broke in the late 
afternoon. The “terrible thunder and hail” and the “light- 
ning striking frequently near the command” made a fitting 
climax to the chaos of the battle. Throughout the evening, 
troops straggled in through the raging storm; one bolt of 
lightning struck “a horse while a trooper was astride of 
him,” killing the horse but leaving the rider unharmed. 
Rain still fell as the wagon train lumbered into camp late 
that night.** In his tent, Major North summed up the day 
in his diary: 

Marched this morn at 6 a.m. with 50 of my men and 200 

whites with three days rations followed trail till 3 p.m. and 
came up to the village made a grand charge and it was a 
complete victory took the whole village about 85 lodges 
killed about 60 Indians took 17 prisoners and about 300 pon- 

ies and Robes etc. innumerable. rained pretty hard tonight.+° 

The rain of the previous night had turned to mist as 
reveille sounded early the next morning. At five o’clock 
a.m. a detachment was sent out across the hazy hills.*' to 
“see if any Indians were hovering about,” while other units 
were detailed to “count dead bodies and drive in stray ani- 


mals.’’*? 


The warm morning sun had dispersed the mist by 
eight o’clock, when services were held for the dead captive. 
She had been identified by Dr. Louis S. Tesson, the com- 
mand’s surgeon, as Mrs. Susanna Alderdice, of the raided 
Kansas settlement. Mrs. Alderdice was wrapped in lodge 
skins and robes and placed in a deep grave—away from 


38 Ibid. 

39 Journal of the March, July 11, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

40 F. J. North, Diary of the Year 1869, mss., Letters and Papers 
of Frank Joshua North, 1840-1885, Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Entry for July 11, 1869. 

41 Journal of the March, July 12, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

42 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
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wolves and coyotes—on the battlefield. The command was 
assembled at the graveside,** and an officer “who was a re- 
ligious man”**—there was no chaplain with the command— 
read the burial service. The grave was filled, and a wooden 
headboard “with an inscription stating what we knew of 
her” was placed over it.* 


After the conclusion of the service, Carr turned his 
attention to the disposition of the Indian camp. The village, 
of course, could not be left for further use by hostile In- 
dians. Directing the troops to load everything moveable on 
the wagons, the General ordered that the torch be put to 
everything that remained. “There were,” reported General 
Carr, “160 fires burning at once to destroy the property.’ 


The proportions of General Carr’s victory became ap- 
parent as the work of destruction progressed. The com- 
mand had seized a tremendous amount of supplies and 
equipment, of which the following is only a part: 274 
horses, 144 mules, 9300 pounds of dried meat, 84 complete 
lodges, 56 rifles, 22 revolvers, 40 bows and arrows, 50 
pounds of gun powder, 20 boxes of percussion caps, 17 
sabres, 9 lances and 20 tomahawks. “The above,” Carr ob- 
served drily, “will materially reduce their means of killing 
white people.’’* 


Besides these weapons, the soldiers also had found such 
things as scalps of white women, household furniture, 
clocks, quilts, and “papers captured which certify to the 
high character of certain Indians, who must have degener- 
ated since they were written.” Perhaps the most grisly find 
was a necklace made of human fingers.“ 


The General’s board reported that fifty-two Indians 
had been killed on the field, seventeen women and children 


43 Ibid. 

#4 Sorenson, op. cit., p. 143. 

45 Report, Carr to “TR ae July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
46 Ibid. 

47 Ibid. 

48 Ibid. 
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captured, and twenty-five Indian horses killed.** The 
board’s statement served to underscore a fact which by now 
had become obvious: the General’s fears for the smallness 
of his command had been unnecessary. Even with half his 
column unable to make the charge, the element of surprise 
and the forcefulness of the attack had made the battle a 
complete rout. 


Sending ten men off to Julesburg station with dis- 
patches telling of the victory, Carr ordered the bugler to 
sound the “general call,” and the troops assembled for their 
departure.” The General had little choice in his destination. 
The horses were in such poor condition that a march to a 
place as far away as Fort McPherson could hardly be con- 
sidered. And he had captured so many Indian horses, mules 
and supplies that he had to reach the nearest point to turn 
them in. Consequently Carr determined to march for Fort 
Sedgwick, Colorado Territory, planning “to remain for two 
or three weeks to rest my animals and cure [their] sore 
backs.” 


Moving in an easy four-hour march along the South 
Platte, the command halted for the day on the banks of the 
river, about sixty-five miles southeast of Julesburg.®* On 
the way, the hot-headed Captain North, for some unknown 
reason, had again “had words with Gen. Carr,” and had 
decided that he would resign when the command reached 
the fort.** Marching slowly along the river, the weary Ex- 
pedition at last reached Fort Sedgwick on July 15." 


Here at Fort Sedgwick, Carr made out the last of his 
reports of the operations of the Republican River Expedi- 
tion. The General sent in his list of captured goods, a re- 
port on the events of the past few days and the names of 


49 Ibid. 

50 Journal of the March, July 12, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

51 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

52 Ibid. 

53 Letter, L. H. North to J. C. North, November 28, 1874. Ms. in 
Letters and Papers of Luther Hedden North, 1874-1935, Nebraska 
State Historical Society. 

54 Journal of the March, July 13, 14, 15, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
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those men who had distinguished themselves in action: his 
adjutant, Lieut. Jacob Almy; Lieut. E. P. Dougherty, the 
acting quartermaster ; Lieut. W. J. Volkmar, Cpl. John Kyle, 
Sgt. Mad Bear, and Major North.* 


The General’s attitude toward Indian troops had 
changed in the past few weeks. He could now state that 
the Scouts had been “of the greatest service to us through- 
out the campaign . .. and the result has shown their 
value.” 

General Carr was the man of the hour. While the com- 
mand was coming into Fort Sedgwick, the New York Times 
gave front page notice to the Battle of Summit Springs: 

: Operations of General Carr—A 


THE INDIANS 





Cheyenne Village Broken Up— 
} The Indians Routed. 


“A dispatch from Omaha,” said the article, “gives reports 
from General A. E. Carr of his operations against the In- 
dians. On the 11th instant he surprised a village of ‘dog 
soldiers’ and Cheyennes, under command of Tall Bull. . .” 
Listing the amount of supplies captured, and the number 
of Indians killed, the Times noted that the Cheyenne “had 
murdered one [captive] whose first name is said to be 
Suzanna.”’** 


= * 














Carr’s superior, General C. C. Augur, wrote “with 
great pleasure” of “my own sense of the importance of your 
success; ... I add my own congratulations, and express my 
entire and perfect satisfaction with the whole conduct of 
your expedition.” Later, in his more official general or- 
ders, Augur again tendered “his thanks to General Carr 
and his command, for their patient endurance of the priva- 
tions and hardships inseparable from an Indian campaign, 











55 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
56 Ibid. 
5t New York Times, July 15, 1869. 
58 Letter, Gen. C. C. Augur to Bvt. Maj. Gen. E. A. Carr, July 17, 
1869. NARS RG 98. 
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and for the vigor and persistency of their operations, so 
deserving the success achieved.”*® 


The commanding officer of the Fifth Cavalry, General 
W. H. Emory, penned a glowing endorsement on the out- 
side of Carr’s report to headquarters: 


. . . I beg to express my highest appreciation of the gallant 
and brilliant services rendered by Bvt. Major General E. A. 
Carr, 5th U. S. Cavalry, and the troops under his command, 
... and of the Pawnee Scouts under Major North. . . .60 


Plaudits came from sources other than the military. 
The purpose of the Expedition had been the relief of fron- 
tier settlements, and as soon as the legislatures of Colorado 
and Nebraska were in session, they passed resolutions of 
thanks. 


By the joint resolution of the Nebraska state legisla- 
ture, the “thanks of the people of Nebraska” were 


tendered to Brevet Major General Carr and the officers and 
soldiers under his command, of the Fifth United States Cav- 
alry, for their courage and their perseverence in their cam- 
paign against hostile Indians on the frontier of this State, in 
July, 1869; driving the enemy from our borders and achiev- 
ing a victory at Summit Springs, Colorado Territory, by 
which the people of the State were freed from the merciless 
savages.” 
Thanks were offered also “to Major Frank North and the 


officers and soldiers under his command.’ 


The legislature of the Territory of Colorado was no 
less laudatory in its resolution of January 25, 1870. Point- 
ing out that “the prosperity of this territory has been 
greatly retarded during the several years past by Indian 
warfare, preventing immigration; . . . defenseless women 
and children of our pioneer settlements have been murdered 
by savages, or subjected to captivity worse than death,” 
the assembly resolved “that the thanks of the people of 
Colorado, through the Council and House of Representa- 
tives of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Colo- 


59 General Orders No. 48, Hq. Dept. of the Platte, Omaha, August 
3, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

60 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

61 Quoted in Sorenson, op. cit., pp. 147-8. 
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rado, be extended to Brevet Major General Eugene A. Carr, 
of the United States Army, and the brave officers and sol- 
diers under his command for their victory thus achieved.’ 


General Carr, of course, was pleased by these expres- 
sions of gratitude for the end to Indian terrorism that had 
so long held back settlement. But the expedition and its 
victory held for him another significance: 


It is a source of extreme gratification to the 5th Cavalry 
after all our hardships and exposures for ten months in the 
field, we have at last met with an undisputed success. 


We spent a most miserable and depressing winter 
on the Canadian River, watching our base, and we chased 
these same Indians in May and fought them twice, losing 
(4) four killed and several wounded. It may be imagination, 
but there is a general feeling that the services and hardships 
of the regiment have not been appreciated for want of any 
brilliant list of killed and wounded. We have, however, no 
pleasures in killing the poor miserable savages, but desire, 
in common with the whole Army, by the performance of our 
duty, to deliver the settlers from the dangers to which they 
are exposed.®3 


Carr, then, viewed with disfavor such slaughter as the Sand 
Creek Massacre and the Battle of the Washita. Moreover, 
he felt that such spectacular operations gathered more than 
their share of credit for a general campaign in which many 
units had cooperated. The victory at Summit Springs was 
sweeter because recognition had at last been gained by 
work long well done but long unnoticed. 


General Carr’s hour of triumph was marred by per- 
sonal tragedy. As the victory at Summit Springs was be- 
ing greeted with commendation from all quarters, Carr re- 
ceived a telegram reporting the death of his child. The 
grief-stricken General turned his command over to Colonel 
Royall and left Fort Sedgwick on July 25 on the morning 
train. 


62 Quoted in D. F. Krakel, South Platte Country (Laramie, 1954), 
p. 132. 
63 Report, Carr to Ruggles, July 20, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
64 Letter, Bvt. Col. W. B. Royall, Fort Sedgwick, to Lieut. W. C. 
Forbush, Acting Ass’t. Adj. Gen., Dist. of the Republican, Fort Mc- 
Pherson, July 25, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
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General Emory, at Fort McPherson, had planned to 
visit the Expedition’s camp at Fort Sedgwick to pay his 
respects to General Carr. When he received a telegram 
from Carr informing him of what had happened, Emory 
attempted to see him as the train from Sedgwick passed 
through, but arrived at the station just in time to see the 
cars moving off into the distance. 


On this unhappy note, General Carr’s Republican River 
Expedition came to an end. There would be two subsequent 
campaigns, one led by Colonel Royall, the other by General 
Emory. But the results of both would only emphasize the 
completeness of the victory at Summit Springs: the Dog 
Soldiers, now fled far to the north of their valley, no longer 
had stomach for battle.® 


The Republican River Expedition must be credited with 
two achievements. First, it was largely responsible for 
changing the Republican Valley from an Indian-held wilder- 
ness to a region ready for settlement. And second, it had 
succeeded in overcoming a multitude of difficulties—per- 
haps not unknown to many such operations—to achieve its 


goal. 


The campaign of the Republican River Expedition was 
but one facet of the inexorable westward advance of the 
American frontier. White settlement in the fertile Repub- 
lican Valley was inevitable—the Indians eventually would 
have been dispossessed had the Expedition never existed. 
But in the course of history, the causative factor always 
has some significance; and it was the Republican River 
Expedition that removed the Indian threat from the Re- 
publican country. 


General Carr had been apprehensive of the dangers 
that might lie in the weaknesses of his command. But he 


65 Letter, Bvt. Maj. Gen. W. H. Emory to Bvt. Brig. Gen. G. D. 
Ruggles, July 26, 1869. NARS RG 98. 

66 Report, Bvt. Maj. W. H. Brown, commanding Company F, Fifth 
Cavalry, to Capt. G. F. Price, October 3, 1869; Report, Bvt. Brig. Gen. 
Thomas Duncan to Lieut. W. C. Forbush, District of the Republican, 
October 7, 1869. NARS RG 98. 
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accepted them—by no means gracefully—and hoped to 
make the best of it. As events were to show, however, 
Carr’s greatest fear—that of too small a force for the task 
at hand—was unfounded, and it proved surprisingly easy 
to carry the day at Summit Springs. 


Within a decade after the campaign had ended, the 
Republican country was no longer a frontier. The rapidly 
growing farms and cities of the Republican Valley stood 
as a monument to the weary little column of cavalry in the 
sand hills. 
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GEORGE L. MILLER AND THE STRUGGLE 
OVER NEBRASKA STATEHOOD 


BY WALLACE BROWN 


ib the fall of 1864, George L. Miller, after a heated cam- 
paign characterized by the howl of mobs and the click 

of pistols, was defeated for the important office of ter- 
ritorial delegate to Congress by P. W. Hitchcock, the Union, 
or more accurately Republican, candidate. From a majority 
in the 1850’s, the Democrats of Nebraska had become an 
almost permanent minority through the demoralization of 
the war and the influx of Union soldiers. This meant the 
political wilderness for ambitious Democrats like Miller and 
J. Sterling Morton. After the election Miller wrote, truth- 
fully enough, to his old friend that “I intend in any case to 
stand by the old colors through all trials.”" It is not sur- 
prising however, that about a year after his defeat he 
founded the Omaha Herald. 


1 Miller to Morton, October 30, 1864. All letters quoted are from 
the Morton Collection in the Nebraska State Historical Society, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 
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Journalism offered more of a future and a better 
chance of political influence. Nevertheless, the founding of 
the Herald was a fairly bold enterprise. Although he was 
a doctor of medicine, Miller’s educational background was 
thin, and his literary style was, at first, “fluffy” as he him- 
self admitted.* Further, anyone familiar with the history 
of journalism in early Nebraska will recall that the mor- 
tality rate of newspapers was high. As an avowed Demo- 
cratic organ the Herald would have to live down Republican 
prejudice. Miller himself was apprehensive. He wrote to 


Morton announcing this new turn in his affairs: 

The first issue will astonish the world in about two weeks, 
Providence being kind. We have named it “Omaha Daily 
and Weekly Herald.” Can you furnish a better name? You 
may think this is a queer work, and it is. But we had no 
paper, and could get none, the way things were moving, and 
all seemed to wish me to take hold of it. I shall probably 
let go more promptly than I took hold. When at St. Jo., I 
wrote successfully for the Gazette but doubt whether I can 
succeed at home. That “prophet” not being without honor, 
etc., applies here and particularly to my case. 


There were, however, several factors in Miller’s favor. The 
business side of the Herald was handled by D. W. Carpen- 
ter, who had had experience with the Council Bluff’s Bugle. 
Carpenter, an able businessman, was followed in 1868 by 
Lyman Richardson who proved to be a worthy successor. 
It was lucky for Miller that the Democrats of Nebraska 
lacked a satisfactory organ at this time. The only Demo- 
cratic paper was the moribund, or, as Miller called it, “tu- 
berculous” Nebraskian,* which had proved itself inept dur- 
ing the delegate campaign. 


The Herald began with fifty-three actual subscribers, 
and the office equipment consisted of a small hand press 
and a few cases of type.’ Miller recalled that for the first 


2. Sterling Morton and Albert Watkins, Illustrated History of 
Nebraska (Lincoln, 1907), II, 720. Miller contributed his own short 
autobiography to this work. 

8’ Miller to Morton, September 3, 1865. 

#George L. Miller, “Newspapers and Newspapermen of the Ter- 
ritorial Period,” Proceedings and Collections of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, Second Series, V, 45. 

5 Morton and Watkins, op. cit., I, 357. 
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few days Carpenter “kept the books on slips of paper in a 
side pocket of his coat, which sometimes did duty as a cash 
drawer with very little cash to cause him anxiety.’ But 
the Herald soon proved a success. In May, 1866, seven 
months after its founding, the paper was enlarged and it 
had the biggest circulation of any daily “published west of 
the Mississippi River north of St. Joseph.”’ A letter at 
Christmas, 1866, informed Morton that “over nine thousand 
dollars are owed today.’* By 1882 it was claimed that the 
paper was worth one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars.° Apart from its commercial success, it was soon 
generally recognized that the paper had a national repu- 
tation. 


The Herald’s immediate success came because Miller 
was a fine editor and by the standards of the times pro- 
duced a very good paper; and Omaha took to it because of 
the excellent local news coverage, in the exploiting of which 
Miller was something of a pioneer. A poetic plea in an 
early edition had clearly been answered. 


Heed then our invocation, learned muse. 
Enrich our columns with some local news.1° 


However, Miller’s primary interest remained politics, 
and the most important political question facing the new 
paper and its editor was undoubtedly the question of state- 
hood. 


The first attempt to end Nebraska’s territorial status 
had been made in 1859. William H. Broadhead introduced 
a bill, to frame a state constitution, into the House of Rep- 
resentatives, December 8, 1859." The bill passed both 
houses but was defeated by popular vote the following 
March. Unlike the later attempts at statehood it was not 


6 Miller, “Newspapers and Newspapermen,” loc. cit., p. 45. 

7 Omaha Herald, May 4, 1866. 

8 Miller to Morton, Christmas, 1866. 

9A. T. Andreas, History of the State of Nebraska (Chicago, 
1882), p. 72. 

10 Omaha Herald, November 10, 1865. 

11 House Journal of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 
Nebraska, Sixth Session, 1859-60, p. 45. Hereafter designated as 
House Journal with date of session. 
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made a party question. Both parties favored the measure. 
Opposition came chiefly from North Platte representatives 
who feared the power the more populous South Platte area 
would gain in the event of statehood.** The South Platte 
region had abandoned schemes like the annexation to Kan- 
sas in favor of statehood as a means to power. Miller voted 
for the statehood bill. 


The issue was not revived until January, 1864, when 
both parties supported a memorial to Congress to facilitate 
statehood. An enabling act was passed with ease on April 
19, 1864, because the Republicans in Congress felt that Ne- 
braska would prove to be a safe state for their party. A 
convention was elected in June, but when the delegates as- 
sembled in July the majority were opposed to statehood, 
and the convention therefore took no action, adjourning 
sine die by a vote of 35 to 7.** 


Miller is generally held to have been the leader of the 
anti-statehood forces in Omaha,” but there is no evidence 
of his playing any active role—he was still sutler at Fort 
Kearny. He was certainly not at the Democratic convention 
in June.** 


It is notable that all the counties north of the Platte, 
except Douglas County, voted for statehood, while with one 
exception, the South Platte counties were opposed.'? Omaha 
apparently was not prepared to risk the capital removal 
which Nebraska’s admission to the Union would probably 
involve.** The Republicans were obviously strongly in favor 


12 See Albert Watkins, “How Nebraska was brought into the 
Union,” Publications of the Nebraska State Historical Society, XVII, 
375-434. 

18 Council Journal of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory 
of Nebraska, Sixth Session, 1859-60, p. 71. Hereafter designated as 
Council Journal with date of session. 

14 Nebraska Republican, (Omaha) July 8, 1864. 

15 A. D. Sheldon, Nebraska, The Land and the People (Chicago, 
1931), I, 328, and Morton and Watkins, op. cit., I, 483. 

16 Omaha Nebraskian, June 3, 1864. It may be that Sheldon, and 
Morton and Watkins mistake Miller for his father Lorin Miller who 
did play a part. 

17 Morton and Watkins, op. cit., I, 482. 
18 Ibid. 
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of statehood,’® and the Democrats in the legislature had 
agreed. But the vote suggests that Miller and Morton more 
accurately represented Democratic opinion by dissenting 
than did the Democrats in the House and in the Council. 
The chief argument against statehood was the increased 
taxation which would be the result when federal contribu- 
tions to the cost of government would be withdrawn. The 
Democratic Nebraskian was against it on two counts—it 
would elect Lincoln for a second term, and it would require 
sixty thousand dollars a year to pay for state government.” 
In short, statehood would “inevitably bring bankruptcy and 
financial ruin.’”** The fear of cost seems to have been a 
decisive argument. 


But the issue was not shelved as in 1860. In his mes- 
sage to the eleventh legislature, January 9, 1866, Governor 
Saunders called attention to the advantages of early state- 
hood.”? He pointed out that Nevada with a smaller popula- 
tion than Nebraska had entered the Union. He did not 
think the cost of government would increase much, indeed 
the sale of land would more than pay for it. Finally, he 
hinted that the legislature itself might draw up a constitu- 
tion and submit it to the people. 


The Democratic opposition was now even less united 
than it was in 1864. It must be remembered that neither 
party was against statehood per se. All American terri- 
tories looked forward to eventually becoming states. The 
art lay in timing this happy consumation in order to get the 
maximum profit. Thus the Republicans were generally in 
favor of the measure because Nebraska was expected to go 
Republican, and party members would reap the benefits of 
federal patronage. By the summer of 1865 Miller was not 
necessarily opposed to statehood. In July, 1865, he wrote 
(revealing how, for him, the future of Omaha came, in 
many ways before all else) that if Omaha could secure 


19 See the editorials in the Nebraska Republican (Omaha) for 
that period. 

20 Omaha Nebraskian, May 27, 1864. 

21 Jbid., June 3, 1864. 

22 Council Journal, 1866, pp. 31-33. 
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the services of two senators and a representative to make 
sure of the railroad line for the city he “would be for state 
certain.”’** Omaha’s position as a railroad center was still 
not secure, and Miller further illustrated his primary in- 
terest in the city of his choice when he wrote a month later, 


I would be in favor of it [ie. statehood] if, by being so, I 

thought I could in any way aid the interests of Omaha, which 

are undoubtedly menaced by the acrobatic gyrations of the 

Union R. R. Co. I would be so because it would be a question 

of money, not merely to me, but to a large portion of the 

people of Douglas County.24 

The Republicans continued their campaign. Miller 
commented, “As to State the Republicans are almost insane 
on the subject. They are willing to do almost anything to 
get democratic cooperation.”** The “Blacks,” he continued, 
“betray considerable confidence in being able to carry 
‘state.’ They will undoubtedly try it on.” This they soon 
did as evidenced by Saunders’ January message. 


The eleventh legislature was generally favorable to the 
Democrats who had a majority in the House of Representa- 
tives. Chiefly because of the pressure of J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, the party had fought an anti-state campaign in the ter- 
ritorial elections,** but many agreed with Miller’s more 
cautious attitude on statehood, and many of the elected 
Democrats favored immediate action. 


Morton, however, remained adamant, and by the be- 
ginning of 1866 Miller had hardened his own position, to 
one of complete opposition. In February, 1866, he welcomed 
the news from Morton that Otoe County was against state- 
hood, and felt that Douglas County was likewise opposed.’ 
The reason for this change of attitude cannot exactly be 
determined. Miller was clearly not sure of himself, and 
doubtless the influence of his greatest friend, Morton, af- 
fected him considerably. The Herald, which began publi- 
cation in October, 1865, was kept anti-state. 


23 Miller to Morton, July 12, 1865. 

24 Ibid., August 10, 1865. 

25 Ibid., August 29, 1865. 

26 James C. Olson, J. Sterling Morton (Lincoln, 1942), p. 137. 
27 Miller to Morton, February 18, 1866. 
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But the same letter which informed Morton of the 
founding of the Herald stated very frankly, “I wish you to 
understand that I shall be for ‘state’ whenever I think it 
is clear that we can elect two Democrats to the Senate.’ 
This underlines the political nature of the argument, and 
the absence of any real principle other than expediency. 


The Democrats were not united, and in spite of Mil- 
ler’s and Morton’s opposition outside the legislature and 
the opposition of Benjamin E. B. Kennedy and Charles H. 
Brown in the Council and House respectively, a joint reso- 
lution submitting a constitution to the people was passed 
in the House January 29, 1866, and in the Council February 
5, 1866.*° The voting was not on strictly party lines; the 
old North Platte-South Platte rivalry seems to have par- 
tially reasserted itself.*° 


The resolution provided that a constitution was to be 
drawn up by a committee, passed by the legislature, and 
then put before the people. This would avoid the inexpedi- 
ent convention procedure of 1860 and 1864. The election 
was set for June 2, and state officers and a legislature were 
to be elected at the same time. The way the constitution 
had been drawn up was most extraordinary.*: The mem- 
bers of the constitution making committee are not definitely 
known as they worked in secret. The drafted constitution 
was introduced into the Council on February 5, by J. R. 
Porter, “‘the only Democrat of prominence in the legislature 
favoring statehood.’’*? 


The same day the bill was referred to a committee of 
three, including Porter, who reported back favorably in the 
afternoon, and the Council passed it with the President 
casting the deciding ballot. On February 8, the House 


28 Ibid., September 3, 1865. 

29 House Journal, 1866, p. 92, and Council Journal, 1866, p. 138. 

30 See Watkins, “How Nebraska was brought into the Union,” 
loc. cit. 

81See James C. Olson, History of Nebraska (Lincoln, 1955), 
p. 129. 

82 Ibid., p. 130. 
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passed the bill,** and the next day the governor signed it. 
Few members of the legislature can have known what they 
voted for—the constitution had not been printed and no 
amendments had been allowed. 


As would be expected the Herald did not stand by idly. 
On February 2, 1866, Miller, not altogether honestly, an- 
nounced that in opposing statehood the Herald was not 
speaking for the Democratic party but in the public inter- 
est. The population (and this was the old familiar, and 
hitherto successful, argument) could not support the addi- 
tional taxation. Further the clever method of avoiding a 
constitutional convention was denounced: 


We contend that the Legislature has no right to frame a 

Constitution for State government—no more right than any 

other number of equally respectable and intelligent gentle- 

men outside that body have to do it.3¢ 

Partisan as the Herald could often be, its criticisms in 
this case were valid. Miller was particularly scathing to- 
wards Experience Estabrook, and William Kellogg, Chief 
Justice of the Territory, who were almost certainly mem- 
bers of the cabal which drafted the constitution. Miller re- 
ferred to Kellogg as “our amiable constitution maker,”* 
and claimed that the constitution was devised by “three or 
four men who locked themselves up in their rooms to do 
their work.”** On February 9, 1866, the Herald noted that 
Kellogg and Estabrook “seem to be as restless as the honey- 
bee in the season of roses upon the state project.” The 
February 23, 1866, edition sternly demanded “By what 
Authority” as the leading article was headed, “Would a con- 
stitution have been formed if no offices had been born 
thereby?” With some justice it suggested that this was the 
real motive of the supporters of statehood. 


Has this movement sprung from the people or from the poli- 
ticians? Is this constitution the child of patriotism or the 
bastard of demagogism? Who made it? Who authorized it 
to be made? 


33 House Journal, 1866, p. 168. 

84 Omaha Herald, February 2, 1866. 
85 Ibid., March 2, 1866. 

36 Jbid., January 18, 1867. 
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The best and most recent authority on the history of Ne- 
braska agrees that the statehood movement was largely the 
result of the determination of the governor and other Re- 
publican officials to force the project through.*’ 


The best condemnation of the whole procedure ap- 
peared in the February 16, 1866, edition in a leading article 
entitled “State.” Referring to the constitution, Miller wrote, 


Every step of progress through the Legislature was marked 
by a haste and intolerance of all investigation. . . . Why this 
unseemly haste? .. . not one man in twenty in the Legisla- 
ture has ever read the constitution. . . . This constitution 
was not even printed. It was not even referred to a com- 
mittee of either House.3s 


In fine, the whole procedure was “utterly at war with every 
recognized precedent in the formation of State Govern- 
ment.” 


The constitution was railroaded through the legisla- 
ture, but it still had to face the vote of the people on June 2, 
1866, as called for in the joint resolution accompanying the 
constitution. 


On April 12, 1866, the Union or Republican party nom- 
inated David Butler for governor, and adopted a platform 
favoring statehood.** The Democrats, as might be expected, 
were divided and it was supposed that their convention, to 
be held April 19 at Nebraska City, would result in a split, 
especially as the two leading Democratic figures were not 
in complete agreement. Morton remained opposed to state- 
hood. He kept his Nebraska City News firmly against the 
measure—the furthest he would grudgingly go was to sub- 
mit the question of statehood, but not in an actual constitu- 
tion, to the popular vote.*®° Although the Herald remained 
opposed, in his private letters to Morton, Miller showed his 
unwillingness to be dogmatic. In February he confessed 
that although anti-state men were dominant in Omaha, “I 


87 Olson, History of Nebraska, op. cit., p. 129. 
88 This is true only of the lower house. 

89 Morton and Watkins, op. cit., I, 517. 

40 Olson, op. cit., p. 137. 
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fear it may not be hereafter.’’** In March referring to the 
Herald: 


I am saying little about state, for I only give it prominence 
by doing so. Until the conventions act I have thought little 
necessary to be said. I fear we do not make much head in 
attacking the mode on the state question. We shall be forced 
to its merits in the end. 


Referring to the question of a possible Democratic ticket 
he continued: 


Perhaps it may be best in the end to concede it. . . . If there 
is any danger [ie. of statehood being approved] we had 
better nominate. We can carry the legislature in spite of 
the devil, and I am not sure but we may elect the Repre- 
sentative.42 


The Herald continued to oppose statehood in a com- 
paratively moderate fashion. The edition of March 23, 
1866, repeated the taxation argument and felt that a delay 
of ten years would be advantageous. “Ambitious politicians 
will be the only sufferers by delay.” The same issue, in an 
article entitled, “The Progress of Our Settlement,” argued 
that territorial status would encourage immigration, add- 
ing in almost Turnerian tones that the immigrants, 


justly look upon a territory as a State in the formative stage 
whose institutions have yet to be created, whose character 
has yet to be formed, and in which they can begin the race 
of life on equal terms. 


It is difficult to take all this seriously. All the more so 
when six days later Miller wrote privately to Morton: 


I want you to candidly consider the question of nominating 
a ticket upon this main point—will, or will not, a failure to 
nominate leave the minority who want a ticket in that de- 
moralized state that will add to our disorganization in the 
Fall.43 


The “minority,” of course, refers to those Democrats who 
were in favor of statehood. 


On the eve of the Democratic convention Miller wrote 
again to Morton. “Things are drifting towards State. Is 
not a ticket equal to the Democracy being for it?” This 


41 Miller to Morton, February 22, 1866. 
42 Ibid., March 12, 1866. 
43 Ibid., March 29, 1866. 
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meant if nominations were made (and they were) for state 
offices from the governor down, then naturally it would 
be tantamount to accepting the constitution. Miller con- 
tinued, “I think State sentiment is growing. . . . Repub- 
licans are being rapidly purchased by the promise of place. 
. . . The Democracy divided leaves me in a bad position in 
the paper. There may be, after all, some danger in opposing 
a ticket at all.’ 


Meanwhile the Republican press had, of course, been 
vigorously advocating statehood. The Daily Republican of 
Omaha, the chief political rival of the Herald in that city, 
called the taxation argument the “old bugbear” and denied 
that taxation would necessarily be higher in the event of 
statehood.** In this it was wrong—taxes rose steeply. The 
paper also stressed the influence Nebraska would have in 
Congress as a State—for example the prevention of a higher 
tariff.** Another important argument was the public land 
which would be acquired for education, public buildings 
and internal improvements. 


When the Republican or Unionist party met on April 
12, 1866, the platform advocated statehood for the follow- 
ing reasons—it would promote the speedy development of 
the area; it would put the school lands under public control 
and thus reduce taxation for the support of the school sys- 
tem; it would allow Nebraska to select its public lands be- 
fore they were all taken by “foreign” speculators; the tax- 
ation of the property of foreign corporations would more 
than compensate for the increased expense of state govern- 
ment; finally, the question should not be made a party 
matter.** 


But the real issue was power not principles, as is re- 
vealed by the contrast between public utterances in the 
Herald and the private letters of Miller to Morton—the 
Democrats decided not to make an election issue out of 


44 Ibid., April 18, 1866. 

45 Omaha Republican, January 3, 1866. 
46 Ibid., February 5, 1866. 

47 Ibid., April 20, 1866. 
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statehood. The convention at Nebraska City, which Miller 
attended as one of the delegates from Douglas County, held 
on April 19, 1866 went contrary to expectations. There was 
no split. The Herald was just when it called the meeting, 
“one of the . . . most harmonious assemblages of the De- 
mocracy that ever met in Nebraska.’** Morton was pre- 
pared to compromise and the party adopted a platform 
which was non-committal on statehood, and which indicated 
approval of President Johnson and criticized the Repub- 
licans for not supporting him. The famous split between 
the President and his party was by this time troubling and 
embarrassing the local Republicans. Morton was nominated 
for governor on a full ticket. 


Miller and the Herald pursued the campaign, which 
was most violent, with all possible vigor for the Democratic 
cause. The central feature was the joint-debates between 
Morton and his rival, Butler. Miller personally accompa- 
nied his friend on the stump and sent back signed reports 
to the Herald.” 


The well known, colorful international eccentric, George 
Francis Train spoke on behalf of the Democrats although 
he unequivocally supported statehood.*° 


The Herald’s own position on statehood was summed 
up in the edition of June 22, 1866, “The influence of this 
paper, until the Convention of the Democracy at Nebraska 
City failed to indicate a policy, was used against State. 
After that time its position was neutral.” 


As might be expected the Republicans used the bloody 
shirt technique in their arguments and Morton, as Miller 
had in the delegate campaign of 1864, found his connection 
with Copperheadism a distinct disadvantage. 


The Democrats made an issue of Negro suffrage. The 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, it will be re- 


48 Omaha Herald, April 27, 1866. 

49 For example, see the edition of May 25, 1866. 

50 The Herald for June 1, 1866 carried a paid advertisement of 
Train’s which listed reasons for voting for statehood. 
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called, was submitted to Congress on June 16, 1866, and 
although it did not enforce Negro suffrage, it nevertheless 
high-lighted the question together with the Republican re- 
construction of the South. Miller and Morton were strongly 
opposed to Negro suffrage. Ironically, in 1859, Miller had 
opposed the abolition of slavery in Nebraska because it was 
an academic point, but did not take a similar stand on 
Negro suffrage when there were hardly any potential Negro 
voters. Later the Herald quoted Lincoln’s words opposing 
Negro suffrage,®' and its editor had no confidence in the 
freeing of the Negro in the South. “At the present the poor 
negro of the South languishes under the burden of a free- 
dom which, by nature and by the circumstances of his ex- 
istence, he is unable to enjoy.” 


The Democrats also played upon the lack of Republican 
support for Johnson’s reconstruction policy. 


The Democrats were in an anomalous position. Had 
they won (and they nearly did) they would have elected a 
set of state officers while at the same time the constitution 
setting up a state would have been defeated. 


The election was on June 2, but it was some time be- 
fore the scattered votes could all be counted and a definite 
result be given. Nevertheless the Herald of June 8 pro- 
claimed, “Democracy Triumphant,” and announced, “Tre- 
mendous Democratic Majorities!” but added, “The HER- 
ALD will claim no victory until the figures come to show 
it.” These early papers usually made confident predictions 
of elections although a careless reader might not realize 
that the figures were not yet in. On June 7, Miller gave 
Morton his estimate that Butler would be elected. Regret- 
ting this, he wrote, “It would have been a personal triumph 
to me as well as to you. For good or ill, public opinion links 
us together. When you fail, I do.”** The next day’s Herald 
remained confident that Morton would be governor. 


51 Ibid. 
52 Ibid., February 2, 1866. 
58 Miller to Morton, June 7, 1866. 
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In his letter to Morton, Miller said that, “we may get 
the Legislature. And if we do, that Rooster will stand, for 
six successful days at the head of the Herald.” Those six 
successful days did not come, but the edition of June 15, 
boasted the emblem of the party with the words “HERE 
HE IS!!” over the bird’s head followed by “A Live Chicken 
and a Dead Eagle, The Eagle Has Ceased to Scream!!” Two 
days earlier, however, Miller confessed privately, 


I cannot get at the real facts about this election. . . . This 
looks very tight and it is very tight. They are swindling us 
I have no doubt. . . . You have been fairly elected Governor 
in my opinion, and I fear nothing but continued swindling.5+4 


This swindling will be taken up directly—tfirst let it be 
noted that by June 22, the Herald conceded that state gov- 
ernment had been adopted by the people. “We accept this 
decision.”*> This acceptance of a popular vote is reminis- 
cent of the way Republican papers all bowed to the voter’s 
will when statehood was defeated in 1864. Democracy, in 
this sense, was certainly a dogma. 


But as far as the governorship went, and this was not 
unusual, it was not the votes but chicanery which decided 
the issue. The vote of the Rock Bluffs Precinct of Cass 
County was disallowed by the board of canvassers because 
of a technical irregularity.°° The vote was favorable to 
Morton and would, if counted, have given him the contest. 
Miller, understandably, referred to the Rock Bluffs busi- 
ness as “an unmitigated infamy,” and protested that “the 
damned scoundrels are swindling us out of a victory fairly 
won against great odds.”** The Herald railed against the 
fraud,” but to no avail. The Omaha Republican could not 
show that the Rock Bluffs business was not a fraud, but 
fell back on the argument that the Democrats had been 
practising fraud ever since the territory was organized. 
The paper added, referring to Morton and Miller, “We are 


54 Ibid., June 13, 1866. 

55 Omaha Herald, June 22, 1866. 

56 For a brief account of this episode see Olson, op. cit., pp. 142-3. 
57 Miller to Morton, June 13, 1866. 

58 Ibid., June 12, 1866. 

59 For example, July 6, 1866. 
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rejoiced to see these hardened old sinners and reprobates 
seized with one virtuous fit.”*’ For good measure the votes 
of the First Regiment of Nebraska Volunteers stationed at 
Fort Kearny were also counted, although the organic act 
stated that no soldier could vote simply because he was 
stationed in the territory. The Fort Kearny vote added to 
Butler’s majority. 


The election was a complete Republican triumph. At 
that time U. S. senators were, of course, elected by the leg- 
islature. Morton was one of the Democratic choices. The 
Rock Bluffs vote determined the whole Cass County elec- 
tion of representatives and senators which in turn made 
the difference between a Democratic and Republican ma- 
jority in both houses. Thus, Republicans, John M. Thayer 
and Thomas W. Tipton, became the first Nebraska sena- 
tors.* 


Miller had ambitions of being senator. On June 12 he 
rightly forecast that Morton would be one Democratic nom- 
inee, and added, “I would like, ‘devilish well’ to be the other, 
but I shall be counted out and indeed count myself out.” 
This proved not to be pessimistic and on July 11, when a 
joint session of the legislature elected the senators, Miller 
was not among the nominees.* 


Meanwhile the Democrats and the Johnson Republicans 
in Nebraska were drawing together. Miller had consistently 
supported the President in the Herald. In July the paper 
reaffirmed this policy—“The HERALD proceeds to stand 
by Andrew Johnson with all its might as usual.”** On July 
19, a meeting to form a Johnson Club in Omaha was held, 
but Miller and other prominent Democrats withdrew after 
a procedural wrangle, and next day called their own meet- 
ing. It was clear that even moderate Republicans were 
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not in complete harmony with Miller, and, no doubt, they 
wished to keep the leadership of any fusion party in their 
own hands. A national convention to organize the National 
Union Party had been called for August 14 in Philadelphia. 
The meeting from which Miller seceded had elected dele- 
gates to this convention, as did the Democrats in the legis- 
lature, and as did another convention held in Plattsmouth, 
made up mainly of Republicans.** Miller was chosen by 
none of these. He wrote to Morton of his disappointment 
at not being chosen, especially as he expected the meeting 
“to be the grandest political gathering of modern times.”* 
Nevertheless, he attended the Philadelphia convention as 
proxy for A. J. Poppleton who had been selected by the 
Democrats in the legislature.* 


The Herald of August 10 announced that the editor 
would be absent for the next two or three weeks being en- 
gaged on “the Johnson business,” but he continued to con- 
tribute to his paper by sending long letters back to Omaha. 
The first was published on August 17, and came from Sher- 
man House, a Chicago hotel. Miller travelled with Morton, 
and a front page letter announced that the two men had 
visited Washington and had met the President.*® They 
were introduced by an old friend, William A. Richardson, 
ex-Governor of Nebraska Territory. Miller noted, referring 
to Johnson’s alleged drunkeness, that he showed no signs 
of the “bad habits with which he is charged.” The state- 
hood of Nebraska was discussed, and Johnson remarked 
that the bill was at that moment lying in his desk. 


As for Washington, the perhaps rather stuffy editor 
of the Herald, described it as the 


Sodom of America. Morally Washington is a cesspool of in- 
famies. Senators and Representatives have set the example 
and illustrate the depredations which are a scandal and a 
shame upon the nation. 


66 Morton and Watkins, op. cit., I, 537. 
67 Miller to Morton, July 24, 1866. 
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A letter dated the Big Wigwam (the fifteen thousand 
people met, literally, in a huge wigwam), Philadelphia, 
August 16, described the enthusiasm of the convention when 
the Northerners and the Southerners, Republicans and 
Democrats pledged support for Johnson and reiterated the 
right of states to decide the qualifications for the fran- 
chise.”” The show was so staged as to justify Miller’s epi- 
thet of “a great national marriage feast,” with the band al- 
ternately playing “Dixie” and the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
Events soon proved that this enthusiasm and unity was 
merely superficial, and Miller’s rapturous descriptions of 
it over-sanguine. But then he rarely did things by halves. 


Returning from Philadelphia, Miller confirmed the 
readers of the Herald’s opinion that the East was a dread- 
ful area. New York was little better than Washington. 
“The monstrous ruin that is being wrought by excess drink- 
ing and other worse means of self-destruction is fright- 
ful.”" 


Back in Nebraska there was an election to be fought. 
The bill admitting Nebraska to the Union was lying in 
Johnson’s desk as the President had remarked to Miller. 
This pocket veto would merely delay things, but meanwhile 
territorial offices still had to be filled. Thus the fall elec- 
tions were to pick a delegate to Congress under the terri- 
torial government, and, under the state constitution, a rep- 
resentative in Congress. On September 7, the Herald called 
for a union of all who supported the Philadelphia platform, 
and on September 11 the Democrats and Johnson Repub- 
licans both met at Plattsmouth in the same building, al- 
though not in the same room. They co-operated and named 
joint candidates—Morton being chosen for delegate, and 
Algernon S. Paddock for Congressman.” 


The Herald threw itself into the contest, the whole 
paper being turned into a “Campaign Paper” sold in bulk 
at special rates so that it would reach “the hands of every 


70 Ibid. 
71 Ibid., August 31, 1866. 
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voter.”** In spite of the Herald’s enthusiasm the Democrats 
and Morton suffered a worse defeat than in June. On Oc- 
tober 19 the Herald admitted a very bad beating, and 
ascribed it to national and not local causes. This seems to 
be the case—the press of both sides had concentrated on 
such issues as Johnson’s reconstruction, and Negro suf- 
frage in the South. The Democrats remained the party of 
treason and friendship with the rebels. The North Platte- 
South Platte rivalry played little part, being fairly well 
settled by an informal arrangement of giving each section 
one of the state’s two senators. 


Miller and his party had reached a new low. He wrote 
despairingly to Morton: 


I am afraid you are beat again. God knows how sorry I am 
at the result. ...I am trying to keep up a feeling of good 
spirits in the Herald but this is a sad day for us, and I feel 
the whole weight of it on your account and on our own. I am 
afraid you are injured for that future which has been so 
promising. 

I did my best in the paper but nothing could save the de- 
moralization that has accrued upon a long train of causes 
which we are powerless to control.+ 


A few days later Miller wrote again to Morton in an 
even gloomier mood. He noted how the Republicans were 
attacking him and the Herald vigorously. With only slight 
exaggeration he claimed that he had done more for Omaha, 


than any single man in it and am fought the harder for this 
reason. I sometimes think I had best gather the little I have 
together and go back to my native state into an obscurity 
from which there can be no awakening. I do not know that 
the Herald will pay me even the money the labor to build it 
up requires for a living reward. I work very hard and fight 
my enemies like the devil. . . . It doesn’t pay yet. We get 
beaten in elections and beaten in everything. Damn things 
generally say I. Brighter days will surely come unless these 
are followed by darker ones in which case we will all go to 
hell together.75 


Meanwhile Congress was taking action on Nebraska’s 


admission to the Union. Nebraska’s state constitution re- 
stricted the right to vote to free white males, and the Rad- 
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icals, by the nature of the policy they were pursuing in the 
South, could not look kindly on this provision. Accordingly, 
Senator Wade’s bill for admission was passed on January 
9, 1867, but with an amendment of Senator Edmunds of 
Vermont, adding that within the state of Nebraska, “there 
shall be no abridgement or denial of the exercise of the 
elective franchise or any other right to any person by rea- 
son of race or color, excepting Indians not taxed.” The 
House passed a similar amendment which required the leg- 
islature of Nebraska to agree to this “fundamental condi- 
tion.” Later in January the President vetoed the bill, but 
in early February it was passed over his head. Johnson 
had good reason to veto the bill because Nebraska’s first 
two Senators voted in favor of his impeachment. 


This fundamental condition caused considerable debate 
in Congress, and also in Nebraska. Naturally Miller, who 
had attacked the Republicans on the fourteenth amendment, 
and had helped make the Negro suffrage an issue in earlier 
campaigns, was completely opposed to Congress’s action. 
As early as February, 1866 noticing the attempt to force a 
similar provision on Colorado, he wrote, “Nebraska will 
take notice of what is in store for her.’’” 


On March 8, 1867 the Herald reported that the Demo- 
crats had scored some success in the Omaha municipal elec- 
tions—among other things they elected Charles H. Brown 
as Mayor. Miller claimed the issue of the election to have 
been Negro suffrage (some Negroes had unsuccessfully 
tried to vote)*’ and that therefore the election was a tri- 
umph for the Democracy’s stand. “Yesterday was to Omaha 
what Austerlitz was to France” proclaimed the Herald hy- 
perbolically. But all this was whistling in the dark—two 
weeks earlier the paper correctly expressed little doubt that 
the state legislature would confirm the fundamental condi- 
tion.”* This was in spite of the fact that an attempt in the 


76 Omaha Herald, February 9, 1866. 
77 Morton and Watkins, op. cit., I, 567. 
78 Omaha Herald, February 22, 1867. 
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House to frame the constitution to allow Negro suffrage 
had been deliberately voted down earlier. 


On March 1, the same day that President Johnson 
signed the proclamation making Nebraska the thirty-sev- 
enth state, Miller wrote, that although 


Ashamed of the frauds and wrongs through which this result 
has been reached, we shall still take pride in and do all we 
can to advance the prospects which invite us forward upon 
our new careers.7? 

His political career, and indeed that of Morton, was 
over for the time being. Miller’s future lay with his news- 
paper and his indefatigable efforts for the welfare of 
Omaha and Nebraska. 


79 Idid., March 1, 1867. 











THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
IN 1960 


BY W. D. AESCHBACHER 


AST year I remarked upon the increasing historical in- 
terest in the state. The tempo of historical activity 
and interest continues to increase, and we will see more 

interest in our history through the next several years reach- 
ing a climax as we celebrate our state centennial in 1967. 


Nebraskans are more involved in centennials than we 
were even a few years ago. During the past year we have 
celebrated the Centennials of William Jennings Bryan and 
of the Pony Express on a state wide basis. Looking to 1961 
the state as a whole will be involved in the Centennial com- 
memorations of George W. Norris and the first year of the 
four year Civil War Centennials. These are in addition to 
numbers of anniversary celebrations in towns, counties and 
business institutions of the state. 


Increasingly, the place of our history is being recog- 
nized in attempts to make Nebraska interesting and at- 
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tractive to visitors and to prospective residents. This em- 
phasis, especially on our military, Indian and cow country 
history, will be continued as Nebraska is promoted for in- 
dustrial and tourist purposes. In the awakening of our state 
to the potential of our history the Historical Society has two 
major responsibilities, and our success in meeting these re- 
sponsibilities will measure in major part the success of Ne- 
braska in this program. 


Our responsibilities are first to provide agencies and 
citizens of the state with accurate, constructive historical 
information which will be suitable and effective for their 
purposes. Second and of equal importance we must be the 
watchdog, the historical conscience, of the state. We must 
insist that as our history is used for promotional purposes 
it is used accurately. The State Historical Society exists 
for the purpose of preserving the history of the state, and 
to meet that function it must maintain the integrity of our 
history. From the state view as well, Nebraska cannot af- 
ford to cheapen and distort the real asset of our heritage 
for temporary state promotion. We in the Historical So- 
ciety can and will perform a signal service to the state in 
insisting that any state emphasis upon the promotional fea- 
tures of our history are developed on sound values and deal 
with real events. Further we can and will exercise a major 
influence on private utilization of our historic assets in de- 
veloping the state’s tourist and recreational potential. 


The activity and leadership of the Society in a number 
of areas has pointed to this function and to our effective- 
ness in carrying it out through the past decade. The recog- 
nition of Chimney Rock as a National Historic Site; the 
adoption by the state of a Historical Markers program, a 
program which will bear visible fruits in 1961; our em- 
phasis upon the historical importance of areas such as Fort 
Atkinson, demonstrated by archeological, publication, and 
other activities in the areas; our museum program at Fort 
Robinson—these and other programs of the Society have 
been indications of our awareness and leadership in this 
field. 
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The next six years, leading to our State Centennial in 
1967, will see our state’s history often referred to and either 
effectively used or grossly misused. Society members, the 
staff, the state as a whole, can set an outstanding standard 
of accuracy, good taste and effective use of our history as 
a state asset in this period. The state is off to a good start 
in developing a Centennial program. Governor Burney, at 
the Society’s suggestion, appointed an able preliminary 
study committee to bring in suggestions for the Centennial. 
Chairman of that committee is our First Vice-President, 
Frank Latenser of Omaha. Serving with him are LeRoy 
Bahensky, St. Paul; Arthur Carmody, Trenton; George A. 
Knight, Lincoln; Mrs. Fern Hubbard Orme, Lincoln; Har- 
old Prichard, Falls City; Ray C. Simmons, Fremont; Bob 
Thomas, Norfolk, and myself as secretary. 


The Society is beginning the first program in the 
state’s preparation for Nebraska’s Centennial through a 
generous grant from the Woods Charitable Fund. The 
grant establishes a series of Woods Fellowships in Nebraska 
History to be administered through the Society. The fellow- 
ships will make possible the preparation of studies of as- 
pects of our state’s history that need careful scholarly in- 
vestigation. These studies are designed to be completed by 
the time of the Centennial, enriching our knowledge of the 
state as we focus more keenly upon the record of our first 
100 years of statehood. 


The program of the Historical Society in the next sev- 
eral years must be increasingly geared to State Centennial 
preparations. As we enter this period of preparation the 
Society has maintained an active and forward looking pro- 
gram. Our membership continues to grow. We have added 
352 new members during the year giving us a total mem- 
bership of 2720, nearly one thousand more than we had ten 
years ago. Our membership should be still larger for the 
Society to meet its obligation to encourage interest in the 
history of Nebraska in all parts of the state. 


In our publications program Nebraska History and 
The Historical News Letter are furnished to members on 
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a regular schedule, and the weekly Out of Old Nebraska 
columns are being distributed to Nebraska newspapers 
through the Nebraska Press Association. The magazine 
continues to carry a variety of articles dealing with all 
phases of our history. The March 1960 issue was devoted 
to William Jennings Bryan in celebration of his Centennial, 
and the June issue contained a much needed study of the 
Pony Express trail across the state. Our publication of pri- 
mary materials on the state’s history in the form of inter- 
esting and informative journals and letters, was augmented 
by the appearance of the Hudson Journal and the Donnell 
letters. 


An important addition to our publication program is 
the reaching of an agreement with the University of Ne- 
braska Press to have Dr. Danker edit and prepare for pub- 
lication the memoirs of Luther North. These interesting 
and exciting memoirs have been a Society possession, and 
regarded as a valuable potential book, for over twenty 
years. We are proud that they will soon appear in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press’s new Pioneer Heritage series. 


Members of the Society’s staff have represented the 
Society at regional and national meetings including the 
American Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, the American Association for State 
and Local History, the Mountain Plains Museum Confer- 
ence, the American Library Association, and the Plains 
Archeological Conference. I have continued to serve as Sec- 
retary of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association as 
well as on the Civil War Centennial Advisory Commission, 
the Board of the National Pony Express Centennial Asso- 
ciation, and the Board of the Harry S. Truman Library 
Institute. The staff made sixty-four appearances before 
Nebraska groups during the year besides groups scheduled 
for programs in the building. 


Our staff has remained almost constant in size. We 
had twenty-five monthly employees of whom six are on a 
part-time status, plus 12 hourly employees as of Septem- 
ber 1. 
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The Society program has been greatly strengthened by 
major efforts by each of our department heads. Mrs. Win- 
kelman has devoted a great deal of time, energy and talent 
to the development of two television programs now in being, 
and to working on three more in process. A series of four 
programs are being developed under a grant from the Na- 
tional Education Radio and Television Center. The grant 
was made to the University Television station, KUON, and 
to the Society as a result of the outstanding work done on 
the program “Land of Their Own.” 


We decided several years ago to concentrate our ener- 
gies in using television as a means of bringing Nebraska’s 
history to its people by preparing a relatively few programs 
of outstanding merit and quality. These programs we felt 
should be permanently available to television stations in the 
area. This program is now bearing fruit as the programs 
being produced will be available to all Nebraska television 
stations and will be utilized in educational television pro- 
* gramming all across the nation. 


There is real danger to any library with a collection 
policy as far reaching and aggressive as ours. The danger 
is that material may come in so rapidly and demands for 
the use of the materials may be so great, that additions to 
holdings outstrip ability to catalogue, file and put away 
materials. When this happens the usefulness of the collec- 
tion rapidly deteriorates. 


We faced the approach of such a situation in our pic- 
ture collection. Rapid growth of the collection had made 
our original cataloguing approach obsolete. We did not 
have personnel to enter new materials properly and to serv- 
ice requests for pictures from our files. The matter was 
brought to a climax by the incapacitation of our picture 
librarian, Miss Berry in an automobile accident in the 
spring. 


To meet the problem we transferred Miss Berry to 
other activities that required less physical movement and 
exertion when she returned to work. Dr. White took direct 
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charge of the picture collection and developed a new manual 
for arranging and cataloguing materials. The devoted serv- 
ice of the library staff in putting the new system into effect 
and the system’s advantages have made our picture collec- 
tion already much more accessible than it had been and 
point to its being even more usable in the future. 


Dr. White in his ten years with the Society has con- 
tinually met the challenge to develop procedures that would 
allow for the permanent cataloguing of rapidly growing 
and constantly changing collections in a manner that will 
both make the materials accessible now and provide ways 
to add to the collections into the future. In the last four 
years he has reorganized the picture collection, reorganized 
the manuscript collections and overseen the preparation of 
a variety of indexes and locator aides increasingly neces- 
sary as the library continues to grow. 


Our archeological and museum programs have been re- 
organized and expanded under Mr. Kivett’s direction. In 
1960 we did approximately twice as much archeological 
field work as in any year in the last two decades. We en- 
tered a new area of activity, contracting to do research for 
the Park Commission’s Historical Park program. Our 1961 
schedule is already heavier than was the 1960 program. In 
large part the demands for our archeological services rest 
on the recognized abilities of Mr. Kivett in this field. 


More detailed reports of the three departments follow: 


THE MUSEUM 


The active program of preservation, study and display 
of materials relating to Nebraska people continued during 
the year. The display and interpretation are more familiar 
to the members of the Society and the general public, but 
without the preservation and research program the exhibit 
program would not be possible. 


The preservation program is largely dependent on the 
many individuals who donate specimens. A total of 147 
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individuals donated 2,441 separate items to the museum 
collection during the year. One hundred seven were new 
donors and forty were individuals who have contributed in 
previous years. Another major source of museum speci- 
mens is the archeological work carried on by the Society. 


As the museum collections become more complete an 
increasing number of potential donors are referred to other 
Nebraska museums. There is, however, a need for many 
items in the museum collections and we are most anxious 
to complete these collections while materials are still avail- 
able. 


In the changing display program of the museum, ob- 
jects are displayed primarily for the story they illustrate of 
Nebraska and its people. In a sense the displays represent 
pages from a book concerned with Nebraska history. Var- 
ious phases of this story may be emphasized. Gallery ex- 
hibits are presented in a chronological fashion from the 
earliest known prehistoric Indians to the atomic age of the 
present. 


A total of seventy-one display units were completed 
during the year in addition to general routine cleaning and 
repair of existing exhibits. These display units were viewed 
by a total of 125,168 people; 75,144 at the Lincoln building, 
17,111 at the Fort Robinson Museum and 32,913 in the 
State Fair Exhibits. The Art Staff also provided special 
art design projects and information for a number of mu- 
seums throughout the state for use in their display pro- 
grams. 


Special displays during the year in the second floor 
corridor included a Post Revolutionary exhibit of textiles 
from the Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New York, and 
the “Sod House Album” display. The album display fea- 
tured photographic murals with emphasis on the Solomon 
D. Butcher photographic collection of Custer and Buffalo 
counties. Two period and one case exhibit utilized furnish- 
ings of the period. Another major display project in the 
Lincoln building is a full scale dining room of the early 
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1900’s which largely utilized furnishings from the Lincoln 
home of the John B. Wright family donated last year by a 
son, John C. Wright. This room is complete to a small porch 
which provides viewing space. Special case displays in- 
cluded exhibits for Christmas, Easter and Valentine, as 
well as cases and a setting for the William J. Bryan Cen- 
tennial. One case during the year has been devoted to tem- 
porary displays of recent donations. 


Five wall panels and four case exhibits were prepared 
for the Fort Robinson Museum. Also completed by Mr. 
Herbert Thomas, our museum artist, was a diorama of the 
Red Cloud Indian Agency which is displayed in the same 
gallery as the full scale setting which depicts the interior 
of the Agency at Fort Robinson. The saddle and harness 
repair shop at Fort Robinson was put in order and opened 
for guided tours. Last year, the companion building, the 
Blacksmith Shop, was made available to the public. Several 
new outdoor interpretative signs and map panels useful to 
the general public in touring Fort Robinson were also com- 
pleted. 


The 1960 State Fair was another major display effort 
for the museum staff. Exhibits are presented in the Wom- 
en’s Building, a location not readily accessible to State Fair 
visitors. Despite this problem visitors have increased each 
year since 1956, when 16,899 individuals were recorded, to 
the 1960 season with a total of 32,913 visitors. These dis- 
plays at the State Fair included an Information Center with 
photographic displays of the Society activities. Eight case 
exhibits were concerned with sample materials from the 
collections ranging from an exhibit of John J. Pershing 
items to archeological specimens recovered from Fort At- 
kinson and Fort Kearny. A popular exhibit was a display 
of woven coverlets and quilts. Another area was devoted 
to a Cozy Corner setting of the Gay Nineties. 


Miss Sally Johnson, our Curator of History for eight 
years left us in February for a position with the National 
Park Service. 
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Archeological research was carried out on an expanded 
scale during the 1960 season with two field groups carrying 
on excavations. One of these projects was carried out in 
cooperation with the U. S. National Park Service at the 
site of Fort Atkinson in Washington County, Nebraska. 
The second project was in cooperation with the State Game, 
Forestation and Parks Commission as a phase in an inter- 
pretative program for this important historic site. 


The archeological work was under the general super- 
vision of Mr. Kivett. John Garrett of Yale University 
served as immediate field supervisor at the Fort Atkinson 
excavations while Roger T. Grange, Jr., was field super- 
visor at the Fort Kearny project. 


This was the second season of work at Fort Atkinson 
with work having been carried on there in 1956. Major 
building sites which were located and tested or excavated 
at the site this year included the Armorers’ Shop and ad- 
jacent iron working pits, the east semi-subterranean en- 
trance, a root cellar, an agricultural blacksmith shop and a 
long warehouse. For the first time the location of the forti- 
fied west wall and the southwest corner of the fort were 
located. A similar cooperative project between the Society 
and the U. S. National Park Service is scheduled at Fort 
Atkinson during the 1961 field season. 


Major excavations at Fort Kearny were carried out 
in several areas, including the Blacksmith-Carpenter Shop, 
the Civil War period fortification and several building sites 
around the post parade ground. The work at Fort Kearny 
is part of the program of historical study and interpreta- 
tion at the site. The many specimens recovered from ex- 
cavations at these two military posts are useful in the study 
of activities at the site and will be utilized for interpreta- 
tive exhibits. 


Other archeological work during the season included 
an examination of a burial site in Cass County and a pre- 
liminary survey of the Red Willow Reservoir in Frontier 
County. The Red Willow Survey was a cooperative project 
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with the U. S. National Park Service. Archeological mate- 
rials were also excavated in Nance County as a result of 
road building activities. 


THE LIBRARY 


The major new development in the library during the 
year was the institution of a new cataloguing system in the 
picture library. Continuing growth of the collection and 
use of the pictures had made the former system inadequate 
to meet our needs. The new system, based on placing the 
pictures in groups around a point of unity, with adequate 
cross indexing is already making for greater usability of 
the collection. 


Miss Berry, picture librarian for ten years, was trans- 
ferred from this position to research associate in May. Her 
health had made direct work with the pictures increasingly 
difficult for her, and an automobile accident in March ag- 
gravated this situation. In her new position it is possible 
to make more effective use of her wide general knowledge 
of Nebraska history and her talents as a writer on the 
subject. 


The picture collection was utilized by a variety of book 
and magazine publishers including American Book Com- 
pany, Row Peterson and Company; American Heritage 
American Peoples Encyclopedia: University of Nebraska 
Press: the University Publishing Company and Outdoor 
Nebraska among others. The publishers uses are in addi- 
tion to individual and exhibit requests. We provided about 
650 copies of picture prints and loaned 348 more prints 
during the year. 


A major accomplishment in the microfilming area was 
the filming of the Kearney Hub and the completion of the 
Lincoln Star. Present major projects involve the Lincoln 
Evening News and its successor the Lincoln Journal and 
the Omaha Bee. We are currently receiving 282 Nebraska 
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newspapers and 284 Nebraska periodicals together with 317 
other periodicals regularly. 


During the year the library had 2982 visitors in the 
reading room and newspaper rooms. The library staff an- 
swered 476 mail inquiries and 400 telephone inquiries. In 
addition the visitors to the library gave the library staff 
about 800 more queries. 


The increase of the library holdings is indicated in the 
following table. 











Category 1959 Additions 1960 Total 
ea aie wine Bie 40,668 3,048 43,176 
Newspaper volumes......... 19,078 154 17,7661 
hs ca ahh oh hha dee «wen 1,165 67 1,232 
Microfilm reels............. 5,661 366 6,027 
EE Saidck 6a case ae Kees 87 11 98 
I ans Kian na haee ibe 63,396 2,531 65,927 











EDUCATION DIVISION 


A major activity in the Education Division was the 
production of a number of television programs. These pro- 
grams were produced in co-operation with University of 
Nebraska Television. 


In the production of these programs early photographs 
from the Society’s collections were used to illustrate the 
script. The first program, produced in the fall of 1959 was 
entitled “Land of Their Own” and told the story of home- 
steading in the Great Plains. The program won second 
prize in a national contest sponsored by Broadcast Music 
Incorporated and the American Association for State and 
Local History for the best historical program produced in 
1959 by a radio and television station in co-operation with 
a historical society. 


1One hundred fifty-four bound volumes of newspapers were 
added, but we disposed of 1566 volumes of microfilmed papers during 
the year. 
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The script for this program was adapted from the let- 
ters of Uriah and Mattie Oblinger who homesteaded in Fill- 
more County, Nebraska, in the 1870’s and wrote back to 
relatives in Indiana describing the hardships and rewards 
of pioneer life. The original Oblinger letters, now in the 
Society’s Library, were preserved and donated by descend- 
ants. Approximately 270 photographs were used to illus- 
strate the story. Most of the photographs used in the pro- 
gram were from the Society’s collection of pioneer scenes 
taken by Solomon D. Butcher in Custer County in the period 
1886-1893. 


A second television program, “Main Street in a Prairie 
Capital,” was produced in the spring of 1960. This pro- 
gram dealt with political and social life in Lincoln in the 
period 1890-1910, with special emphasis on the activities of 
William Jennings Bryan. Approximately three hundred 
photographs of Lincoln scenes and portraits of Bryan were 
selected from the Society’s photographic collections and 
used in the program. Phonograph records of the period 
were also utilized as musical background. 


Using “Land of Their Own” as a pilot program, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Television requested and received a 
grant of $8700 from the National Educational Radio and 
Television Center to produce three additional programs in 
co-operation with the Society. These programs will deal 
with the types of settlers, agriculture, and small town life 
in the Great Plains area. Scripts for these programs will 
be developed from pioneer diaries, letters and reminis- 
cences; and authentic photographs will be used as illustra- 
tions. With “Land of Their Own,” these programs will 
constitute a series to be called “The Western Heritage Se- 
ries,”” which will be telecast over the National Educational 
Television Network. 


Educational activities in the building followed the gen- 
eral pattern established in previous years. Puppet shows, 
auditorium programs, and guided tours were offered. We 
increasingly emphasized presenting a program in the audi- 
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torium, either in the form of a puppet show or a film, be- 
fore a group was given a tour. 


One hundred and seventy-nine auditorium programs 
were presented to 229 groups, comprising 5,260 people. 
Thirty puppet performances were presented to 53 groups 
composed of 1,718 children. A guided tour was given to 
each group which attended a puppet show or auditorium 
program, and an additional 5,036 people were given guided 
tours. 


We are again indebted to the Lincoln Junior League, 
sixteen of whose members assisted us in educational activi- 
ties and museum projects throughout the year. 


The Education Division answered numerous letters 
from teachers and school children seeking information 
about Nebraska. Approximately 10,000 educational leaf- 
lets were distributed to teachers in Nebraska and other 
states. 


FOR THE FUTURE 


In my opening paragraphs I mentioned a number of 
times the pressing need for the Society to begin prepara- 
tions for the State Centennial in 1967, both in directing the 
thinking of the state towards that event and in the Society’s 
internal organization. Considering the second question 
brings me directly to the Society’s financial needs to enable 
it to carry out an adequate program in the next biennium. 


An adequate initial staffing of the Society in its new 
quarters was accomplished in 1953. At that time we real- 
ized that our functions would increase and additional per- 
sonnel would be needed as the effect of adequate quarters 
for the Society increased demands for our services. Per- 
sonnel requested in the last two biennial budgets, but not 
provided for in appropriations the last two bienniums, are 
still urgently needed. They are included again in the budget 
request for this biennium, as well as requests for strength- 
ening our staff in other directions. 
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Through the last two years in particular we have know- 
ingly overextended our present staff in the number and va- 
riety of activities we have attempted to perform. This 
means that by next year we will find it necessary to in- 
crease our staff to meet our present commitments or to re- 
trench our activities. An example of our problem is con- 
tained in a recent report from Dr. White that the library 
typing force at present has had to discontinue completely 
work on the Farmer’s Index from the 1886 Gazeteer, tran- 
scribing tape recorded interviews, copying manuscripts 
loaned to the Society, preparing manuscript records, cata- 
loguing the Morton pamphlet collection, typing the Andreas 
Index. In our photographic laboratory 42% of the work 
completed this year was marked “Immediate” or “Rush” 
or “Critical” priority. 56% was routine current work, and 
only 2% was devoted to highly important backlog projects. 
This means our backlog has grown dangerously. 

Where we were able last winter to strengthen our Mu- 
seum Staff by the full time assignment of Mr. Grange, 
from the Fort Robinson project, we suffered the loss of our 
Curator of History, Miss Sally Johnson, this spring when 
she accepted a considerably better paying position with the 
National Park Service. We have not filled her position be- 
cause of lack of funds. We have been fortunate to be able 
to keep the rest of our staff intact, partly by adjusting our 
program to do needed and valuable work on contract. We 
have done needed and valuable work, but it would not have 
had the priority to put into our program at present if we 
had selected our own course of action. 

To carry on our present program and to effectively 
meet the needs of the Society in the face of our increasing 
responsibilities we have requested an appropriation for the 
Society of $381,690.00 and for the Fort Robinson project 
of $22,500.00 With the assistance of our members in bring- 
ing the growing program need of the Society to the atten- 
tion of their representatives and by effectively presenting 
our program to the Governor and legislature, we can con- 
fidently expect the acceptance of this request, enabling the 
Society to carry forward its increasing responsibilities. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


1 September 1959 to 31 August 1960 


ADAMS 
Ayr 
Whitlake, Edward 
Hastings 
Baker, Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Charlton, Mrs. G. P. 
Creigh, Thomas, Jr. 
Hoffmeister, Dr. George 
Lowe, Stephen G. 
Maunder, Vera 
Smith, Curt H. 
Stiner, L. R. 
Wallace, C. G. 


ANTELOPE 
Neligh 


Michaelsen, Metta 
Rice, Harold 

Royal 
Hering, R. J. 


BANNER 
Harrisburg 
Jessup, Stanley, Sr. 


BLAINE 


Brewster 


Cox, Hubert C. 
Divis, Joseph J. 


BOX BUTTE 


Alliance 


Curtiss, Alan 
Ellis, Wade H. 
Gantz, Harry E. 
Girard, F. B. 


BUFFALO 
Amherst 
Arp, Harold 


Elm Creek 
Wells, S. Abigail 


Gibbon 
Osborn, L. T. 
Vohland, Mrs. Gage 

Kearney 
Ayres, Robert S. 
Carlson, Jere 
Chittenden, E. E. 
Hammer, John K. 
Leitner, Gale 
Mitchell, John C. 
Osborn, Faye 
Rice, Mabel 
Slaughter, Mrs. Don 

Shelton 


Garrett, Mrs. Glenn G. 


BURT 
Craig 


Smith, Mrs. Orrin 
CASS 


Elmwood 
Clements, Dwight L. 


Greenwood 
Woitzel, Walter A. 
Plattsmouth 
Pleskac, Rev. Myron 
Union 
Fahrlander, Arnold C. 


Wabash 
Richards, Mrs. Ralph 


CHEYENNE 
Sidney 
Knicely, Jack R. 


CLAY 
Clay Center 


Bradtke, Joseph 
Echternacht, Mrs. Alma 
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COLFAX 


Schuyler 
Folda, Richard G. 


CUMING 
Beemer 
Norris, Donald W. 


West Point 
Blanknagel, Gustave 


Wisner 
Bleyhl, Ardis 


CUSTER 
Anselmo 
Scott, Hughes 


Broken Bow 
Johnson, A. Paul 
Myers, Edwin J. 
Robinson, C. L. 

Mason City 
Tondreau, Mrs. Lewis 


Milburn 
McMillan, Thomas 


DAWES 

Chadron 
Nichols, Greydon L. 
Speich, Virginia 

Crawford 


Howe, Arthur P. 
Viele, Roy D. 


DAWSON 
Cozad 
Gustafson, Carl 


Gothenburg 


Windrum, Cay 
Rothrock, Joy G. 


Lexington 
Cook, E. A., It 
Miller, Mrs. Glenn E. 
Stuart, L. J. 


Overton 
Norall, Lee 


DIXON 


Concord 


Matsukis, Theodore 
Swanson, Mrs. Stanley 


New Castle 
Murray, Elizabeth 


DODGE 


Fremont 


Corbett, Mrs. Florence M. 
Norton, Mrs. Orphena 
Reynolds, C. J. 

Robinson, Presley L. 
Wengert, James W. 


North Bend 
Jensen, Ole 


Uehling 
Holt, Rev. Maurice 


DOUGLAS 


Omaha 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert K. 
Andrews, Roger C. 
Arms, Martha Wallace 
Barbe, Lucille 
Carlson, Ralph V. 
Cherniack, Jay 
Cook, Morris D. 
Decker, Robert G. 
Foral, George 
Ford, John 
Godda, Mrs. Marie E. 
Godfrey, Freeman A. 
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Day, H. E., Jr. 
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Hall, Mrs. Margaret Gettys 
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Kimball, H. E. 
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Palmer, Mrs. Opal Y. 
Payne, Max A. 
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Plouzek, Ray 
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Smith, T. Townsend 
Smith, Mrs. T. Townsend 
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Stanley, Dr. William 
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Thorson, Thomas B. 
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Keenan, James D. 
Simpson, Mr. and Mrs. G. N. 
Thompson, Dick 


Turpin, Ted 
Sutherland 
Wever, Ellsworth F. 
MADISON 
Norfolk 
Danskin, Gerald M. 
NANCE 


Genoa 


Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Rolland 
Nelson, Raymond 


NEMAHA 


Auburn 


Casey, Lee R. 
Casey, M. Allen 
Kiechel, Raymond 


Peru 
Crook, Timothy D., Sr. 


NUCKOLLS 
Hardy 
Gunn, Lucian L. 


Superior 
Day, Fred 
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Gamlin, Adolph 
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Holdrege 
Lindgren, Don 
Lindgren, Paige 
Pierce, Arthur J. 


Sandell, H. N. 
Loomis 
Freed, Donald 
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Nissen, Carl 
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Columbus 
Prentice, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
POLK 
Osceola 


Nyberg, Philip H. 


Stromsburg 


Morrill, Arthur D. 
Adelson, Marland 


RED WILLOW 


McCook 


Amick, W. I. 
Colfer, Thomas F. 
Westermark, Victor 


RICHARDSON 
Humboldt 
Cooper, John R. 
Salem 
Spurlock, Lila 
SALINE 
Dorchester 
Pisar, Joseph W. 
Wilber 
Aksamit, Fred J. 
Baer, W. A. 
Novak, Irving 
SAUNDERS 
Ashland 


Jumper, Mrs. E. M. 
Vance, Michael 


Mead 
Johnson, R. C. 
Nygren, Raymond 


Wahoo 


Hunter, Howard J. 
Worrall, Clyde R. 


SCOTTSBLUFF 
Gering 
Bayer, Margaret B. 


Scottsbluff 


Downey, Charles 
Olsson, Loren G. 


SEWARD 


Beaver Crossing 
Parrish, Dwight 


Seward 
Souchek, Russell A. 


SHERIDAN 


Gordon 


Lang, Kenneth 
Pifer, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 


SHERMAN 
Loup City 


Foley, Mrs. Martin L. 
Steele, J. C. 


THAYER 
Alexandria 


Snyder, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 


Bruning 
Yowell, Jerry 


THOMAS 


Thedford 


Danekas, Stan 
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THURSTON 
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Carlberg, Roy B. 
Otterpohl, John 











WASHINGTON 
Blair 
Jipp, Mrs. Edwin T., Sr. 


Peck, Mr. and Mrs. Ben F. 
Tweton, D. Jerome 


YORK 
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Beaver, Gerald F. 
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Decatur 
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Houser, Mrs. S. A. 
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Rector, Mrs. V. D. 
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Pilcher, W. H. H. 
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Zimmerman, Rev. E. E. 
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Denver 
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Thornton 
Hepworth, L. G. 
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Watson, Mrs. Albert 
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Chicago 


Penney, Freeman S. 
Smith, Ray D. 


DeKalb 
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Dixon 
Peterson, Mrs. Ruth 
Western Springs 
Hall, John R. 


IOWA 
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Manly 
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Reisner, H. E. 
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Palmer, David L. 
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Rostvedt, Mr. and Mrs. J. O. 


WASHINGTON 
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Report of the Treasurer 
September 1, 1959 to August 31. 1960 


BY A. R. OWENS 


I am submitting herewith my annual report as treas- 
urer of the Nebraska State Historical Society. It will be 
observed that the report consists of the following funds: 

Account No. 335 

Account No. 335c 

Account No. 336 (Fort Robinson) 
Miscellaneous Cash Fund 

Jessie T. Langworthy Memorial Fund 
Sylvester Emley Memorial Fund 

James H. Pratt Study Fund 

Norden Club Scandinavian Research Fund 
Foundation Fund 

Morton Fund 


Accounts No. 335, 335c and 336 are appropriated by 
the State Legislature and disbursed by the State Treasurer. 
The Miscellaneous Cash Fund, the Sylvester Emley Memo- 
rial Fund, the Jessie T. Langworthy Memorial Fund, the 
James H. Pratt Study Fund, the Norden Club Scandinavian 
Research Fund, the Morton Fund, and the Foundation Fund 
are administered under the authority of the Society’s treas- 
urer by the Trust Department of the First Continental Na- 
tional Bank of Lincoln. This service is furnished without 
cost to the Society, and at this time I wish to express our 
continued appreciation for that service and particularly for 
the assistance rendered by Mr. Don Mathes, Trust Officer. 


All of the Society’s accounts are subject to regular 
audit by the Auditor of the State of Nebraska. 
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SALARIES AND MAINTENANCE No. 335 


Balance in Account September 1, 1959................ $248,695.26 

Disbursements September 1, 1959 to August 31, 1960. . .$140,794.40 

Balance in Account August 31, 1960.................. $107,900.86 
DISBURSEMENTS 


EEE OPE Te ECT EE 
i Ce én cactindiceehetesuen 
Gd Gea Cs oetin Wk 6 éiw aN kee ieee % 
DE SUvchsadedenkdwsaticnssacin winds 
Telephone & Telegraph................... 
ded oubewnas keene e 600k We 4s on ete% 
Accs nahn atseen «hide ives e0e<s ebn08 
i Se odie aekenk ded een een 
Cee eae weanss6e ed swknedsod eee 
es Ss oa ccctanvevccceses 
SE ED cn cccwngesenncn ccs seees 
Department Expense (Archeology)........ 
Other operating expense.................. 
ED g hedandecuseesecceeswoess 
nachna ceeee sn ees. b4.00es 
Institutional & Household (Supplies)...... 
EEE Ac whbanewessea cous hence ve 
Other (including microfilm) (Supplies).... 
Building (Maintenance) .................. 
Grounds (Maintenance) ...............++.- 
Perr ee 
Institutional & Household (Maintenance).. 
Industrial (Maintenance) ................ 
BO CHIE). o cccccccccccccccconss 
SY MIND bob esdcccccsceecescetne 
Institutional (Properties) ................ 
rere 
POT eee Tere ere 
Land Improvement (Properties)........... 


Total Disbursements.............. 
SURPLUS PROPERTY ACCOUNT No. 335c 


Balance in Account September 1, 1959................. $ 508.97 


Cash Receipts: None 
Cash Disbursements: None 


Balance in Account August 31, 1960................... $ 508.97 


FORT ROBINSON ACCOUNT No. 336 


Balance in Account September 1, 1959................. $ 21,391.62 
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Disbursements September 1, 1959 to August 31, 1960.. 


Balance in Account August 31, 1960...............+54. $ 9,022.05 


DISBURSEMENTS 

i nn 6c kcanwnedcacvetane bes 
SE 6. 5 cas cdicseesctcccoes 
EE TRUNWENOD 5 cc cccccwcccsccccces 
DEE «a. ceRebureataledda edhb ws Ge@e cae és 
NS te oe che edabied sabes ess ee eke oe 
Telephone and telegraph.................. 


eee eee ee ee ee ee ee | 


$ 3,455.98 





.-$ 12,369.57 
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ee ee cad eakinvwicdconted 322.16 
OE Ee ee Pe eee 96.10 
PEE nit umbaeWdh oe. cbcchtndascendidins 33.00 
es Ee MOE IO. oc ictic ac dcosdvedexe 530.59 
6 ck ec daw ekheeeseenesnenene 54.00 
ED, cc cnccdee eee cease uN ees 8.37 
ee ree eee 27.64 
ES Le Ce EE TE 150.32 
Institutional (Supplies) ...............e6:. 600.88 
Buildings (Maintenance) ................+. 465.19 
Grounds (Maintenance) ........cccccccces 125.71 
Institutional (Maintenance) .............. 5.64 
Household (Improvements) .............. 704.93 
Buildings (Improvements) .............+.. 1,246.40 
Total Disbursements......... $ 12,369.57 
MISCELLANEOUS CASH FUND 
Cash in Bank September 1, 1959..................000 $ 13,317.02 
nD A SE . . cclnwcedeedecse seus ewes $ 5,835.78 
$ 7,481.24 
Cash Receipts September 1, 1959 to August 31, 1960....$ 16,257.67 
A Ave oid edhe dal kid nigra cake a $ 23,738.91 
Cash Disbursements September 1, 1959 to 
pg RES are ere $ 18,095.47 
ey Bie es AUS BE, BOG 6 a co vcccecccccenccscn $ 5,643.44 
CASH RECEIPTS 
Membership Dues (Annual)............... $ 4,267.85 
Membership Dues (Life).................. 50.00 
Pepeentions amd Boats. .....ccccccsescces 1,057.97 
Nebraska Chapter DFPA..... 100.00 
Pony Express Reprints....... 150.00 
Royalty—Olson’s Book ....... 83.89 
Complete set Nebraska History 70.50 
age Raha i ae 486.33 
Uni. of Nebr. Main Street 
DE cece entneame saaeth 90.00 
ee dwanec aghlen keds Weekes n at 13.80 
EE PE kos icactwadepawenene 3,578.91 
Wat. Park Gervies. .......0s. 3,553.91 
(Fort Atkinson) 
EE EE a ey ee 4,188.60 
NPS—Contract Roosevelt 
frre ee 1,500.00 
Fall Annual Meeting......... 395.70 
Gift, Ruth Sheldon........... 150.00 
Gift, Maggie Sandon......... 100.00 
Journal-Star (Microfilm) .... 1,340.46 
City of Omaha (Microfilm)... 334.22 
Nebraska Farmer (Microfilm) 117.70 
Other (Microfilm) ........... 59.69 
ES his soe HS: bn eae wie a oe ae 2,037.27 
Interest Accumulated on Bonds........... 576.94 


EE Ie NOI 5 dW eo icencccusnctanion $ 16,257.67 
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CASH DISBURSEMENTS 


PE watseevevin ended de Nee cnbenowsneens 8.73 
BE ce FGA Se SS Wea etar edteucewvscecedyec 955.08 

Fort Robinson on consignment 272.78 

GE GE Nos cccvecsececss 72.00 

2700 Reprints Pony Express.. 510.00 
Miscellaneous Expense ................02:. 7,240.77 


Microfilm (Raw—600 rolls)... 4,110.00 
Microfilm prints, Lincoln 


DE éccaceeewsesn'e 1,009.07 
ED « ccweeseseece 602.39 
Uni. of Nebr. LAND OF 
. 9 . se 150.00 
ee 108.50 
Annual & Spring meeting..... 1,112.35 
| ii agt, Spee Serres ere rae 26.18 
, ge I Se ee ee eee 1,074.07 
Dr. Aeschbacher, Washington, 
Be BD Ge wo siccsccecse 265.20 
EE etc ct as tue 64ees eee ined bwounes 883.00 
Archeological Tixpense ........cccccsecees 6,499.12 
Salaries—Fort Kearny ....... 2,643.44 
Salaries—Fort Atkinson ..... 3,654.27 
oe ge eee 200.00 
Centennial Comamiasion ........cccesseees 1,389.24 
Transfer to Historical Landmark 
Commission 
ee ee 19.28 
Total Disbursements......... $ 18,095.47 
Miscellaneous Cash on Investment.................505: $ 21,703.91 
JESSIE T. LANGWORTHY FUND 
Balance in Fund September 1, 1959..................5. 7 71.38 
Interest Accumulated to August 31, 1960............... 39.39 
Malemee te Wumnd Dansk BE, BGG... ... onc ccscssesccsccce $ 110.77 
$1,000 U. S. Treasury 254% Bonds, due 2-15-65......... $ 1,000.00 
SYLVESTER EMLEY MEMORIAL FUND 
Balance in Fund September 1, 1959................... $ 71.38 
Interest Accumulated to August 31, 1960............... 39.39 
Balance in Fund August 31, 1960...................5- $ 110.77 
$1,000 U. S. Treasury 25% Bonds, due 2-15-65......... $ 1,000.00 
JAMES H. PRATT STUDY FUND 
Balance in Fund September 1, 1959...............0055. $ 500.00 


Disbursements: None 
Receipts: None 


Balance in Fund August 81, 19060. .............cceeeees . 500.00 
NORDEN CLUB SCANDINAVIAN RESEARCH FUND 
Balance in Fund September 1, 1959..................:. $ 204.25 


Disbursements: None 
Receipts: None 
Balance in Fund August 31, 1960..............-.e0e0- 
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FOUNDATION FUND 








Balance in Fund September 1, 1959................008- $ 95.07 

Interest Accumulated to August 31, 1960............... $ 40.00 

nce nwhthennes teehee me $ 135.07 

Disbursements September 1, 1959 to August 31, 1960.... 3.00 

Balance in Fund August 31, 1960..............-eeeeee- $ 132.07 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Annual Fee, Non-Profit Corporation....... 3.00 
$1,600 U. S. Treasury 242% Bonds, due 9-15-72/67..... $ 1,390.00 


MORTON FUND 


Balance in Fund September 1, 1959................005- $ 109.40 

Interest Accumulated to August 31, 1960.............. 625.00 

dcp necdeendnesese cancun $ 734.40 

Disbursements September 1, 1959 to August 31, 1960. 57.54 

Balance in Fund August 31, 1960..............seeeeeee x 676.86 

DISBURSEMENTS 

SE Mca civccvoenncasevecesws 22.00 
Ve CREE BUGGER... occ ccccscccccccees 26.40 
Arthur H. Clark Company................ 9.50 
Total Disbursements......... $ 57.54 


$10,000 U. S. Treasury 4% Bonds, 2-15-80......... cee s$ 9,856.25 




















Josephus Daniels in Mexico. By E. David Cronon. (Madi- 
son: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1960. xiii + 
369 pp. Illustrations, essay on sources, notes, index. 
$6.00.) 


The rapidly developing literature on the New Deal now 
needs a number of studies of the type that David Cronon 
has presented. This is the specialized study that focuses 
not on Roosevelt but on other New Dealers and provides 
not a broad survey of the New Deal but a treatment of the 
development of one part of it. Cronon, an associate pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Nebraska, has de- 
fined the role of Josephus Daniels, American Ambassador 
to Mexico from 1933 to 1941, in the growth of the Good 
Neighbor Policy. 


Cronon argues persuasively that Daniels was “one of 
the most vigorous and outspoken champions of a truly 
neighborly approach.” Others, especially Roosevelt, agreed 
with Daniels, but he was forced to battle against some mem- 
bers of the Administration, above all Cordell Hull and Sum- 
ner Welles. The Ambassador’s viewpoint was influenced 
greatly by sympathy for the Mexican Revolution while his 
superiors in the State Department had greater interest in 
protecting American property holdings throughout the 
world. 
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The author’s viewpoint includes sympathy for that rev- 
olution, the New Deal and the Good Neighbor Policy. One 
significant product of the point of view is a demonstration 
that there were close ties among at least some of the do- 
mestic and foreign policies of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. Daniels’ reasons for promoting the Good Neighbor 
Policy reflected his reasons for supporting the New Deal. 
Both the United States and Mexico, he believed, needed 
various social and economic changes. Thus, Americans, who 
were busily reforming their own institutions, should not 
interfere with the efforts of their neighbors to do the same. 
Some distrust of big business was involved in his ideas on 
both domestic and foreign affairs. 


Cronon’s interpretations command respect for they 
draw upon much research in the primary sources. Daniels’ 
own papers provided a very large amount of the evidence, 
but State Department records, magazines and newspapers 
also contributed in major ways. Later studies, of course, 
drawing upon other sources as well as other points of view, 
will question some aspects of this book. The reviewer ex- 
pects that some historian with access to the Hull Papers 
that Cronon could not see will define more adequately just 
what that Secretary of State meant by the policy of the 
Good Neighbor. Some business historians, using company 
records that were not available to this author, will deal dif- 
ferently with the business groups that were involved in de- 
velopments in Mexico. It is less certain that later historians 
will be able to deal more conclusively than he has with the 
very tough question of the precise amount of influence that 
Daniels had upon United States foreign policy. 


This well-written book should appeal to the citizen with 
an interest in America’s role in the world as well as to the 
historian who desires to understand the 1930’s. What we 
have in these pages is the tale of a representative of the 
United States who could comprehend the desire for change 
among people elsewhere. His policies infuriated many 
American business leaders, among others, but encouraged 
many Mexicans to develop a new feeling of friendliness 
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toward their northern neighbors. Few readers will put the 
book down without raising questions about the aims of 
American foreign policy. 


University of Missouri RICHARD S. KIRKENDALL 


George Catlin, Episodes from Life Among the Indians and 
Last Rambles. (Edited by Marvin C. Ross (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1959. xxv + 357 pp., 
152 scenes and portraits. $12.50.) 


This is the fifty-fifth volume in the Civilization of The 
American Indian Series, issued by the University of Okla- 
homa Press. Catlin, the nineteenth century traveler and 
artist, is well known for his paintings of North American 
Indians during the 1830's. 


Perhaps less well known are the paintings and writings 
made by Catlin of Indian life during the period of 1852 to 
1855, when he worked in South America and along the coast 
of North America, west of the Rocky Mountains. This pub- 
lication is primarily concerned with this period in the life 
of Catlin. Despite the handicap of deafness which had over- 
taken him and the financial necessity of mortgaging the 
Indian Gallery which represented his life’s work, he set off 
at the age of fifty-seven for South America. Eventually 
his interest in native people led him to Alaska and western 
United States. 


The collection of paintings which resulted from these 
later travels were designated by Catlin as the “Cartoon” 
Collection to distinguish it from his earlier collections. 
Many of these are published for the first time in this book. 
In 1871 the entire Cartoon Collection was exhibited in New 
York, but received little notice. Catlin wrote two books: 
Life Among the Indians and Last Rambles based on his 
travel diary and notes. The main text of the present pub- 
lication is taken from these two volumes. 
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The Editor’s Introduction provides a detailed state- 
ment regarding the method of painting and the history of 
the collection. Catlin painted a number of studio duplicates 
of his South American and West Coast paintings for var- 
ious patrons. Among these were scenes of Catlin illustrat- 
ing the use of his Colt Revolver, used by the Colt Firearms 
Company for advertising. 


Although the more than one hundred and fifty illus- 
trations have lost much by not being reproduced in their 
original color, all are of interest. Reproduced in full page 
width they form approximately half of the publication. 
There is no attempt by the editor to judge Catlin as to his 
specific contribution to art or anthropology. Mr. Ross 
states “It is only by the publication of all Catlin’s signifi- 
cant work and the evaluation of it by anthropologists and 
art historians that we can arrive at a true estimate of this 
remarkable man, whose charm and seriousness of purpose 
can be felt through all his work.” This book is a worthy 
addition to the growing list of publications concerned with 
George Catlin. 


Nebraska State Historical Society MARVIN F. KIVETT 


A History of Man’s Progress: from 1830 to the Present, 
Harold Warp. (Harold Warp Pioneer Village, Minden, 
1960. 367 pp.) 


On the cover of this handsome book we are told that it 
is a complete and historical description of every item on 
display at Harold Warp’s Pioneer Village. Included in the 
book are more than 1,000 illustrations of museum items. 


The book then is in the nature of a catalogue of the 
holdings and exhibits in Pioneer Village. It is arranged 
under such subject headings as Transportation, Power, Fire 
Fighting Equipment and so on. The arrangement is in gen- 
eral in accord with the arrangement of materials in the 
various displays throughout the Village. 
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The many people who have seen and admired the col- 
lections will welcome the opportunity to read more about 
the individual items included. Those going to visit Pioneer 
Village for the first time will find the book a useful and 
rewarding guide and it should make good reading for every- 
one interested in exhibits depicting pioneer life. 


Nebraska State Historical Society W.D. AESCHBACHER 
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Gilbert C. Fite, “Republican Strategy and the Farm 
Vote in the Presidential Campaign of 1896”, American His- 
torical Review, July, 1960. 


Peter Lyon, “The Wild, Wild West”, American Heri- 
tage, August, 1960. 


“Mission Work Among the Omaha Indians”, Journal 
of the Presbyterian Historical Society, September, 1960. 


William J. Peterson, “The Winnebago Indians”, The 
Palimpsest, July, 1960. 


Lorene Anderson Hawley, “Kansas Congressmen and 
Reapportionment”, The Kansas Historical Quarterly, Win- 
ter, 1960. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Director. . W. D. Aeschbacher 

Director of the Museum Marvin F. Kivett 

Director of Library and Archives.John B. White 

Director of Education Phyllis H. Winkelman 

Archivist Donald F. Danker 

Assistant Museum Director. Roger T. Grange, Jr. 

The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as 

the State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867 

the year Nebraska was admitted to the Union. It was re 

organized as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878 

It was constituted as a state organization by act of the Ne 

braska Legislature in 1883, and designated custodian of all 

public records, documents, and other materials of historical 

value by legislative act of 1905. It moved into its present air- 
conditioned, fireproof building in 1953 


The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 
of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library, 
and a museum for use of the public. It is particularly anxious 
to secure valuable records and materials now in private hands 
where they cannot be preserved. 


In performing its important function, it solicits the support 
of all public-spirited citizens—support which can best be ex 
pressed through membership in the Society. Membership car 
ries with it a voice in the government of the Society, including 
election of the members of the Executive Board. Members 
receive, without further payment, NEBRASKA HISTORY, pub 
lished quarterly; and the HISTORICAL NEWS LETTER, issued 
monthly. Applicants for membership should address W. D. 
Aeschbacher, Director, Nebraska State Historical Society, 1500 
R Street, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 











